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RYSTAL PALACE, 1853.—To Exuiprrors.— 
Exhibitors desirous of obtaining space for the Exhibition of 
Pour Classes of Raw Materials, Manu- 
and the Fine Arts, are informed that the 


j 


objects included in the 
fetures, Machinery, 


— have reserved a limited amount of space available for 
purpose, and that they will be ready to allot the same on the 


ee 1852. 
plications for space, specifying the 
meeived by Mr BELSHAW, at the 
Leadon Bridge. 


i, Adelaide Place, London Bridge, 


10th August, 1852. By order, 


amount required, will be 
Office, 3, Adelaide Place, 


GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 





> pn 
putisa ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE. 


MENT of SCI ENCE.—The NEXT MEETING will be held 


uM BELPAST, under the Presidency 


RABIN " 
BINE, R.A, Treasurer and V.P. of the Royal Socicty ; 


commence on W EDNESDAY, the Ist of September, 1852. 
JOHN TAY LOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 


of Colonel EDWARD 


and 





—Seeen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 
(;REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—On Sunday, 


T 
Aug. 29th 
at Half-past Seven. 
Stroud 


EXCURSION TRAIN will leave Paddington 


no ‘kK ¥ > ° ne | “ 
Silene o'clock, for Chepstow, calling at Cirencester, 


ow the Seen fi 

tune — age at Half-past Six 
wa ons . ares there and back in close arris a Seem 
To Cire aubee or Strona n closed carriages: 


To Gleacester TOU seseceeecsenes 9s, 5s. 
To Chepstow ea _ Stemham .....cc0ce 10s. 7 6s 
iekets, which a Atk bo COLE UWE ET Eee Ils ee ‘3s. 


r, and Cheltenham, and will return from Chep- 
o'clock, calling at the 


re only available for the Excursion Train, may 


ned vi » 9* -t m 
84 &t the Previously at 27, King Street, Cheapside ; 269, Strand, 





dington Stati TS A Rete ing. Sey 
Te at the ordinary fare eet having Inggage cas 
tls Bs sere 
THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recrnt’s 


P 
ARK, are Open to Visitors daily. 


a : The 
PWards of 1500 specimens: 


Collection now 


Pay ‘ ine ; ‘ ~ 0 
e ZEES, the HIPPOPOTAMUS. presented ne ghd eel 


YOUsg, PELEPHANTS, RHINOCEROS, 


tangas LEUCORYX ana Keen GIRAFFES 


sented by H.H.the Viceroy 


and 


ee _YOUNG, ELANDS, BONTEBOKS, 
A * pepe PENS, TIGERS, JAGUARS, BEARS, 
- of New Seaben tYX presented by the Lieutenant 


there ~The pecction of Humming Birds 
“ane of Col. — First Life Guards 
further Botice.  ’ ss 


Admission, ls.; on MONDAYS, 64. 


will perform 


All Visitors are now admitted to 
without any extra 
: ae 
every SATURDAY, at Four o’Clock, 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Se 





‘ 





IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN AID | 


OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENE} 
i ND: >. GENERAL 
the 7th, 8th, 9th, and loth days of September next, 


: _, UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE au EEN. 
aan ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 

ES ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
2R ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DU CHESS OF KENT. 
PRESIDENT, 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD LEIGH, 

. Vick-Presipenrs, 
THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY OF 
COUNTIES. 

J. F, LEDSAM, Esq., Chairman of the Committee. 
PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS. 
Mapame Vianpor Garcia. 

Madame Castellan. Malle. Anna Zerr. 
Miss Dolby. ‘ Malle. Bertrand. 
se Miss M. Wirciams and Mapame Ciara Novenso. 

Signor Tamberlik. Herr Formes. 

Mr. Lockey. Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. r. Williams, and Signor Polinini, and 
Mr. Sims Reeves. Signor Belletti. 


SOLO PERFORMERS. 


THE MIDLAND 


Violin .. tte eee seen ee ees Mr. Sainton, 
Fiolinist to Her Majesty. 
WIGUOMOUING 660s bese cevees Signor Piatti. 
Double cccue MELE ICE OUNEE Signor Bottesini. 
EIMOTORW a bidasdasccc sks Herr Kuhe. 
At the Organ, and Chorus Master ........ Mr. Stimpson. 
Conductor Mr. Costa. 
OUTLINE OF PERFORMANCES. 
Tvespay Mornixno—(Oratorio)—Elijah............ Mendelssehn. 
WED NEsDay Monninc — (Oratorio) — Christus, a 
Posthumous Work ............ éveseuen } Mendelssohn. 
Motett essere oe eeeeeees rrrierr. ree Dr. Wesley. 
SITRUOTIO—=“CPOCREION i.cik vcccactevcvescacces Haydn. 
THURSDAY Morninoe—(Oratorio)—Messiah ..... .». Handel. 
Faipay Mornine—(Oratorio)—Samson.......... +» Handel. 


TcrspaYy Eventnc—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 


OVOTUREO—(FORRONGA) oo viciccccccwrscncacicvecace Spohr. 
Grand Finale—(Mosé in Egitto) ..........ccceeees Rossini. 
Overture—(Guillaume Tell) .4.2.050 cccccecceceece Rossini. 
Walpurgis Night ......... WirTtr Tie eee eee Mendelssohn. 


Selections from Operas, &e. 
Wepnespay Evexninc—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 


Jupiter Symphony ..............- ere ety coose | =MmORarT. 
Overture—(Der Freyschutz) ...... cece ee cece eees + Weber. 
ANOS EAREN) ih $20 5545005 kw se Kawa eiecene sens - Mendelssohn. 


Selections from Les Huguenots, Ke. 
TuHurspay Eveningc—GRAND CONCERT, comprising— 


Great Coral SYMGRONY 6. ccaccccccecsteewessecs ..» Beethoven. 

CPVGECUTOOT OME) 5.x 6. 6i8 aig cenidacedeennie se buaees Herold. 
Selections from Le Prophéte, &e. 

Greek March and Chorus—(Siege of Corinth)...... Rossini. 


Fripay Evenrinc—A FULL DRESS BALL. 


HAKESPEARE.—Persons wishing for informa- 
tion respecting the new monograph illustrated edition of 
Shakespeare, in twenty folio volumes, the impression of which 
will be strictly limited, will please to apply (by letter only) to J. 
O. Halliwell, Esq , Avenue Lodge, Brixton Hill, Surrey. 


T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, FPorcign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing tarough the Custom Houses, 
&c.,and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts ot 
the world. 











On the 23rd will be published, feap. &vo, 4s. 6d. 


P OEMS. By the Hon. Juan Fane. 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





NEW SERIAL WORK BY MR. CHARLES LEVER. 
On the 3lst of August will be published, price ls., the First 
Monthly Number of 


‘ DODD FAMILY ABROAD. By CHaRLes 


LEVER, Author of“ Harry Lorrequer,” “‘ Charles O'Malley,” 
&c. &c. Each Number will contain Two Lllustrations by H. K. 
Browne. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW TALE BY MISS LAWRANCE. 
Cn August 25, price Two Shillings-and-Sixpence, cloth, 
HE TREASURE-SEEKER’S DAUGHTER: a 
Tale of the Days $f James I. Graphically presenting the 
manners and superstitions which prevailed in the seventeenth 
century. By Miss LAWRANCE, Author of “The Queens of 


England.” 
London: Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate Hall. 





Now ready, in One Volume, cemy 8vo, with Fifteen Engravings 
on steel, and a large Map of Palestine, price 15s. cloth, 
TMHE LANDS OF THE MESSIAH, MAHOMET, 

AND THE POPE, as visited in 1851. By JOHN AITON, 
D.D., Minister of Dolphinton. 
A. Fullarton and Co., 21, Lothian Street, Edinburgh; and 
106, Newgate Street, London. 





This day is published, price One Shilling, 


HE ART of MINIATURE PAINTING; com- 
prising instructions necessary for the acquirement of that 
art, by CHARLES WILLIAM DAY, with numerous Illustrations 
engraved on wood by Dalziel. 
London: Winsor and Newton, 38, Rathbone Place ; and Sold 
by all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


HOSPITAL, ona | 


j 
| 








CAPTAIN PENNY’S EXPEDITION IN SEARCH OF 
SIR JOUN FRANKLIN, 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with Two coloured Charts by 
A. Petermann, Six Plates (four coloured), and numerous Wood 


Engravings, price 27s. cloth, 
OURNAL OF A VOYAGE IN BAFFIN’S 


e BAY AND BARROW'S STRAITS, in the Years 1850 and 
1851, performed by H.M. Ships Lady Franklin and Sophia, under 
the command of Mr. William Penny, in search of the missing 
Crews of H.M. Ships Erebus and Terror: with a Narrative of 
Sledge Excursions on the Ice of Wellington Channel, and Obser- 
vations on the Natural History and Physical Features of tho 
Countrics and Frozen Seas visited. By PETER C. SUTHER- 
LAND, M.D., M.R.C.S.E,, Surgeon to the Expedition. 

“The dangers and uncertainty of arctic navigation are described 
with more minuteness and claborate detail in the work before us 
than in any that has yet issued from the press....... It would 
hardly be possible to get a minuter or more practically useful 
insight into arctic life than these pages afford.” — Lirgnany 
GAZErTe. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Just published, in 8vo, with a Portrait of Mr. Kirby (engraved by 
Henry Robinson), a Fac-simile of his Handwriting, and a View 
of Barham Parsonage, price 15s. cloth, 


[He LIFE of the Rev. WILLIAM KIRBY, 

M.A., F.R.S., F.1L.S., &c., Rector of Barham; Author of one 
of the Bridgewater Treatises; and Joint Author of the ‘ Intro- 
duction to Entomology.’ By the Rey. JOHN FREEMAN, M.A., 
Rector of Ashwicken, Norfolk, and Rural Dean. 

“The valuable discoveries he has made in that department of 
natural history to which he devoted the energies of his mind, 
confirmed more and more his stedfast belief in Revelation; and 
his published works, as well as his private correspondence, which 
is now for the first time laid before the public by Mr. Freeman, in 
these animated and instructive memoirs, are convincing evidence 
of the sincerity of his religious professions. . The epistolary 
correspondence which Mr. Freeman has collected with so much 
diligence adds greatly to the charm of these delightful memoirs, 
The letters of the celebrated Mrs. Trimmer to Mr. Kirby are 
among the most valuable of this compilation, and give a peculiar 
interest to this volume. We strenuously recommend these 
memoirs to our Christian readers; as,the inseparable connexion 
of natural science and revealed religion is clearly established by 
the curious and instructive discoveries of the accomplished ento 
mologist.’—Brirannta, 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


In One Volume, medium 8yo, price l4s. cloth, 


R. ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS and PHRASES classifiedand arranged so as to faci 
litate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
“The man who in writing cannot find the fit word to express a 
thought, may, if it please him, take down Dr. Roget's * Thesau 
rus,’ look for the class containing any word of similar idea, and 
there he will tind a miscellaneous collection, as complete as the 
compiler could make it, of words and phrases from which he may 
employ his tact to pick the syllables that suit him best. The 
practical employer of the book will be directed to the object of 
his search by a full Synopsis of Categories at the beginning, ora 
very ample alphabetical index of words placed at the end, occupy 
ing 170 three-columned pages. The philosophic student of the 
English language may undoubtedly pick up many ideas from the 
grouping of our words and vulgarisms here attempted, and at 
tempted with a great deal of success.’'—Examinen 
London: Joongman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











NEW WORK BY MR. W. D. COOLEY. 
Just published, in 8vo, with Map, price 7s, cloth, 


[NNER AFRICA LAID OPEN, in an Attempt 
. to trace the chief Lines of Communication across that Con 
tinent south of the Equator: with the Routes of Muropuc and the 
Cazembe, Moenemoezi and Lake Nyassa; the Journeys of the 
Rev. Dr. Krapf and the Rey. J. Rebmann on the Eastern Coast, 
and the Discoveries of Messrs. Oswell and Livingstone in the 
heart of the Continent. By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY, 
Author of “The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery ,” 
Translator of Erman's “ Travels in Siberia.” 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 





On Tuesday, August 31, will be published, in lémoe, price 
Half-a-Crown, or in Two Parts, price One Shilling each, 
PICTURES from St. PETERSBURGH, By 

_ EDWARD JERRMANN. Translated from the German by 
F. HARDMAN, Fsq. Forming the Twenty-seventh and Twenty 
eighth Parts of ‘The Traveller's Library.’ 

_ Just published, price One Shilling each, 
25. LORD BACON. By THOMAS BABING.- 
TON MACAULAY. 
26, ELECTRICITY and the ELECTRIC TELE- 
GRAPH. Together with, The CHEMISTRY of the STARS, By 


GEORGE WILSON, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





NEW WORK BY MR. G. F. GRAHAM. 

Just published, in One Volume, 12mo0, price 7s, cloth, 
QTUDIES from the ENGLISH POETS: A Read- 
b ing Book for the Higher Classes in Schools, or for Home 
Teaching. By G. F. GRAHAM. 

By the same Author, New Editions, 
ENGLISH ; or, the Art of Composition ex- 
plained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. Fep. Svo, 
price 68. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED. Fep. 


Svo, 78. 

HELPS to ENGLISH GRAMMAR.  12mo, 
price 3, 

ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK. 12mo, price 
1s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS to LATIN WRITING. 


price 4s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


12mo, 
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8, New Buruseton Steer. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


T 


A WALK INTO 
THE NORTH of SPAIN in 1851. 


By LIEUT. MARCH, Post 8vo, 12s. 
(Just ready. 





If, 


A TRAMP to the DIGGINGS; 


On, AUSTRALIA IN 1852. 
By JOHN SHAW, M.D., F.G.S., &c. 


Small 8yo, 7s. [Now ready, 


Ill, 


RAMBLES & SCRAMBLES 


IN NORTH & SOUTH AMERICA. 
By EDWARD SULLIVAN, Esq. 
Post 8yo, 12s. (Immediately. 


IV. 


CONSTANCE TYRRELL; 


Ox, THE HALF SISTER. 
By P. H. PEPYS, Esq. Three Vols. 


[Now ready. 
Vv 


TWO YEARS ON 
THE FARM OF UNCLE SAM: 


WITH SKETCHES OF HIS LOCATION, NEPHEWS, 
AND PROSPECTS. 











(Aug. 21 
Sea 


BELGIUM, THE RHINE, AND SWITZERLAND. 





Now ready, with a New Map, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 
FOR BELGIUM AND THE RHINE, 


Post 8vo. 


5s. 


Also, @ New Edition, with New Map, 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 
FOR SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, AND PIEDMONT. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





Just Ready, 


PARKS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS; 


|PRACTICAL NOTES ON COUNTRY RESIDENCES, VILLAS, PUBLIC PARKS, 


AND GARDENS. 
By CHARLES J. H. SMITH, Lanpscare Garpener. 





Just Published, 
In One thick 8yo Vol. with Maps and Tinted Lithographs, price lis. 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 





By CHARLES CASEY. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


[Now ready, 
vi. 


THE HEIR OF SHERBORNE; | 


On, THE ATTAINDER, A Novet. 


Three Vols. i 
Just ready. 





NEW WORKS. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 


JERDAN, with his Literary, Political, and Social Reminis- 
cences and Correspondence, during the last Forty Years. The 
First Volume, with Portrait of the Author, and View of Kelso, 
after Turner. Second Volume is published this day, with 
Portrait of George Canning, and View of Gloucester Lodge. 
Price 5s. each. Post Syo, cloth, gilt 


It 


The CELT, the ROMAN, and the 


BAXON. A History of the Karly Inhabitants of Britain down 
to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrations. Price 8s., post §vo, cloth. 


Ry 
With numerous 


int 


FOOTSTEPS of our LORD and his 


APOSTLES, in Syria, Greece, and Italy, by W. H. BARTLETT. 
Third Edition, with Twenty-three Engravings on Stec 1, price 
lds. cloth, gilt edges; or 26s. morocco elegant, 


IV 


OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. 
Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. New Edition. 
cloth, price 8s. 


By | 


2 Vols. feap., 


Vv 


The CANADIAN CRUSOES. By 
Mrs. TRAILL, Author of ‘The Rack woods of Canada.’ Edited 
by Agnes Strickland; with Harvey's Designs. Price 6s., in 
feap., cloth, gilt edges. 





VI. 


LOVE: A REALITY, NOT RO- 


MANCE. By Mrs. THOMAS GELDART, Author of ‘ Truth 
is Everything,’ &c. With Illustrations by Gilbert. Pric« i 
3s. 6d. feap. cloth, gilt edges | 


vit. 


YE MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE 


of MARY POWELL, afterwards MISTRESS MILTON, New 
Edition, in post §vo, with Portrait. Price Ts. 6d. antique. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co 





, 25, Paternoster Row. 


Che Parrative of x Souruny 
THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS OF NORTHERN INDIA, 


DURING THE YEARS 1847 AND 1848. 
By THOMAS THOMSON, M.D., Asststant-SurcEoy, Brencat Army. 


Dr. Thomson was a member of a mission sent into Tibet by the Indian Government, for the purpose of ao pe 
exploration, and in this work he gives an account of his travels through that little known country. He ee ate 
far north as the Karakoram Pass, situated on the chain (the Kouenlun of Humboldt) which separates the Kashmi ps 
Indus from the plain of Yarkand. He crossed the Himalaya in three different directions, and on a pon bere 
Iskardo, The work gives many details on the physical structure of these mountains and of Tibet, as well as on the: 
botany and geology. 





Second Edition, price One Shilling, 


THE ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF FISH. 


BY PISCARIUS. 





LONDON: REEVE AND CO., 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


——e 





PHILLIPS’S MINERALOGY GREATLY IMPROVED 


Now ready, strongly bound, and profusely Tlustrated by Gilbert 1s Woed 


and others, price Is. 6d. 


VDUCATION A PLEASURE, NOT A TASK. 


4 The First, or Mother’s Question Book, containing things 


: : ick ¥ y < ro, with numer 
Just published, in a thick volume, post Fvo, i 


: + 
Engravings, price 18s. cloth, 


N ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO 


late WILLIAM PHILLIPS 





needful to be known at an early age. By the Rev. DAVID i MINERALOGY. By the sve Alterations and Ade 

BLAIR, author of “‘ Why and Because,” &&. &c. F.L.S. A New Edition, with ext a : Ww H Mit tra, MA. 
In the Press, and speedily to follow, a Second Series of the above. | tions, by H. J. Brooxe, F.R.S., F.G.S ; the University of Ca® 
NEW VOLUME OF DARTON’S SCHOOL LIBRARY. | F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Mineralogy int! ; 

y , y yar y . i bridge. : F engmans: Simpkin 
THE MODERN FRENCH WORD-BOOK; or | "'U{%¢ion; rongman, Brown, Green, and Longmans; inh 


First Phraseological Steps. Plainly taught by Professor MARIN Rivingten, 
DE LA VOYE, Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, &. | 
Price ls. neatly bound in cloth. 

Darton and Co., Holborn Hill. 


Of whom may be had the previous volumes—viz. 


1, ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 

2. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

38. FIRST READING BOOK FOR JUNIOR | 
CLASSES, 

4. THE POETICAL SCHOOL BOOK FOR 
JUNIOR CLASSES. 

5. EXERCISE FOR THE SENSES. 

6. SHORT INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH. 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harrrer Bercuer 

/ STOWE. The Author's London Edition of this most 
talented and popular American Novel is published this day, 
forming a handsome crown 8vo volume, well printed in large 


type, price 38.64. Be particular to order Author's Edition. 
London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


Marshall, and Co.; F. and J. 
Tegg and Co.; and D. Bogue. 


a, 


/ sa * . oT RLISHE 

| IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, ag hy Boe ans 

Just published, in fep. Sve, Pi’ COPY- 
(THE LAW of INTERNATIONAY cts 
| & RIGHT between ENGLAND and TRAC and expisine 
the Drama, Music, and the Fine Arte, a 
with the Convention, Orders in © 4 CC 
liament on the subject. Prefaced by 8 


il, and Recent Acts ¢ { Par 
y ncis¢ Summary ‘ 7 on 
»CTER RURKE. EM» © ™ 
Law of English Copyright. By PETER BURA 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
*.* The whole in English and 
London: Sampson Low ant 





Rs 


sap Se, clot 
French, 1 Vol. price 
1 Son, 169, Fleet Stree* 
ae, 


1852. 


: 1] be isso 
Report of the Preliminary Proceedings ¥ 
early next week, 


—— 
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REVIEWS. 








The Autobiography of William Jerdan. 
Vol. Il. all, Virtue & Co. 

ner volume of inconsistent grumbling, 
unjustifiable invective, and puerile complaint! 
Volume II. of Mr. Jerdan's ‘ Memoirs,’ like 
the volume that preceded it. is a miserable but 
unauthorized whining over the literary profes- 
n, relieved by scarcely a page of biography 
or original composition that an indifferent 
reader will care to peruse. We entreat Mr. 
Jerdan, for his own sake, to desist from this 
unmanly and unnecessary wailing. We tell 
him again, and in all sincerity and good will, 
that he is not the man from whom the public 
is anxious to be informed whether the literary 


ANOT 


si0 


rofession is one that may be followed with’ 


lass of substantial reward, or whether it is 
a trade from which scavengers and street- 
sweepers with literary aspirations would do 
well toshrink. If the plain truth must be 
spoken, Mr. Jerdan does not come into court 
with clean hands. Men who desire to be 
listened to as authorities must produce 
vouchers for their competency; and Mr. 
Jerdan can bring no such attestations. It 
may be, as he says, that let a man practise 
self-denial, prudence, moderation, and every 
other humble but wholesome virtue as actively 
ashe may, he shall find after all no return 
for labour as a literary man; still zs eternal 
and querulous repetition of the statement shall 
not go one inch in the way of conviction, 
because he, at least, has never once thought, 
from the commencement of his career until 


the present moment, of exercising any one of | 


the virtues in question. Mr. Jerdan is quite 


in a position to show, that if a man is reckless, | 


improvident, wilfully extravagant, neglectful 
of social obligations, and superior to moral 
restraints, he will in all probability end his 
days in disappointment, bitterness, poverty, 
and self-reproach; but he is not to be hs- 
tened to for a moment, when he reiterates 
the monstrous assertion, that let a man strive 


as he will, and bring what powers he may to | 
help him in his fight, to him victory is impos- | 


ible, and satisfaction altogether out of the 
question. 
We have little pleasure in dwelling upon 


this point; but Mr. Jerdan leaves us noalter- | 


native. We vindicated the literary profession 
against his aspersions on the appearance of 
his first volume, and he answers our vindiea- 
Oecd idle sneers and audacious repetition 
of his mis-statements. The reader shall pre- 
sently judge for himself whether, even upon 
Fra erdan’s own showing, he has 
% complaint against literature, either as 
regards fame, respectability, or reward; as 
me reader must also decide, when Mr. Jer- 
Ne closed his story, whether the literary 
eg -~ oe more from its associa- 
euffered fr, F, Jerdan than Mr. Jerdan has 
hile. in mon us connexion with it. Mean- 
which althoncl to put an end to a discussion 
publie me ugh not without. interest to the 
thine Nes at os to intrude itself into every 
ee ~ lle Mr. Jerdan’s narrative, we 
Prety of stating a get 5 the pro- 
ir en eee 2 es As hed wae 
boured for Pataca ule, he has steadily 
Warded for hic .. bread, and having been re- 
" Us pains, spent less than the sum 
| for his exertions. If he tells 


the TECELY ex 
Truth, he will acknowledge that through- 


any ground | 


out his life, whatever may have been the 
amount of his annual receipts, they have in- 
variably fallen short of the sum of his annual 
expenditure; and we fearlessly tell him, that 
had he been born a partner in the house of 
Rothschild, and pursued the same reckless, 
inconsiderate, and flagitious course, he would 
to-day have had to utter the same useless 
lamentations that disfigure his pages, lamen- 
tations that point him out rather as an un- 
happy example to be avoided, than as a wise 
prophet to be believed in and followed. 

_We have been much struck by the instances 
given by Mr. Jerdan in his two volumes, of 


by dint of great self-government, perseverance, 


worked their way to the competency and 
respect denied to the less fortunate writer who 
calls our attention to their honourable achieve- 
Jments. 
Jerdan is eloquent in praise of the Trotters, 
Alexander, John, and Coutts, who, as he states 
for our information and instruction, were all 
sent by their parents to London from the north, 
| in order to fight their way upward, and to seek 
| the good fortune which, by one and the same 
| means, one and all finally obtained. 
three brothers, we learn, when they eame to 
| London, lodged in the Strand, very near to 





| Coutts’s banking-house, in which firm, by the | 


| way, one of them in course of time became a 
leading partner. 
modation than their bed-rooms afforded, and 
In those humble apartments they lived as 
became struggling men with no means save 
those which daily industry furnished. ‘ They 
' were connected,” Mr. Jerdan writes, “ with 
some of the nobility of Scotland, and oceca- 
sionally on Sundays they received visits from 
| their aristocratical relations.” John Trotter 
once said to Mr. Jerdan that he and his 
brothers were always in dread of the noble 
visitors in question. ‘ Perhaps we were, or 
had just done, feeding, and everything was in 
| confusion. 
before you could ery ‘Jack Robinson,’ the 
firkin or pan of butter, and the barrel or peck 
of oatmeal, or the kipper salmon, or the jam 
| or jelly, or shortbread, was shoved under the 
| beds with wonderful rapidity ; and before our 
| Visitors got to the top of the stairs, every- 
_ thing was as snug and tidy as if half-a-dozen 
/housemaids had been employed.” It is 
| 

| 

| 








really astonishing that it never occurs to Mr. 
| Jerdan that by such practices as these—prac- 


| ment—men are accustomed slowly to ascend 
the steps that lead to competency and wealth, 
irrespectively of the particular professions to 
which they are attached, and that literary 
men are able to provide for themselves, by 
similar prudent courses, as well as any other 
class. Did Mr. Jerdan, we should like to 
know, dream of living in a bed-room, and of 
quietly enjoying his oatmeal there at any one 
time of his varied career? When he first 
took to the quill, according to his own con- 
fession, he was not badly remunerated. If 
he earned 200/. a year, did he prudently set 
aside 100/. for an evil day? When he earned 
5007. a year, did he put by 507.2 When he 
realised upwards of 10007. per annum—and his 
connexion with this journal alone brought him 
for years more than that amount—did he not 
contrive desperately to spend very much more? 
Has he ever been out of debt? Has he from 
his youth done anything else but forestalled 
his income, and lived beyond it, and incurred 


The | 


But we were active fellows, and 





a 





would be at least great difficulty in discharg- 
ing under the most prosperous circumstances, 
and no hope at all of meeting in the event of 
accident? When his income has not been 
sufficient to pay for the ordinary necessaries 
of a man of family, has he not wantonly and 
madly persisted in the indulgence of gross 
sensual luxuries? We will not be deterred, 
by the charge of entering into personal and 
private matters, from boldly grappling with 
the question which Mr. Jerdan has forced us 
to consider. This gentleman has thought fit 


to publish his life, and to accuse the literary 


men, notattached tothe literary profession,who | 


profession of having rendered him a_ poor 
man, whereas he might have been rich had he 


' taken to the profession of a Pollock or to the 


and economical use of money and time, have | 


In the volume now before us. Mr. | 


They had no better accom- | 


trade of a Trotter. We say that Mr. Jerdan 
would have been defeated in any arena, for 


' the elements of success were wholly wanting 
| in his unsteady composition. 


We know what 
literature is, and how she pays her votaries. 
All authors are not born to the triumphs of 


a Dickens, and few win the well-merited re- 


wards of a Macaulay: but compare the sums 
paid now for literary services, with payments 
made in past times, and it will be impossible 
to say that intelligence, industry, and prudent 
habits, are altogether thrown away on a pur- 
suit which, in addition to its pecuniary re- 
wards, possesses charms for which no other 
salling in life can find a parallel. We could 
name many authors who, if they had exer- 
cised a discretion and a moderation, which no 
man in any path of life can renounce and be 
happy, during their arduous battle, might 
have won competency long before the close of 
their days, and left something for their off- 
spring to build upon at the end of them. Mr. 
Jerdan has also authors to quote in confirma- 
tion of his own view of the subject; but if we 
may judge from the names of the witnesses 
submitted, his case will not bear a very severe 
examination. He tells us that the late Mr. 
Moir (Blackwood’s ‘ Delta’), writing to him 
from Edinburgh, thanked God, seeing what 
he had seen in Galt, in Hogg, and in Hood, 
that he himself in early life had resolution 
enough to make poetry his crutch and not 
his staff. We think with Mr. Moir that he 
had reason to ‘thank God.’ He had been 
educated for the medical profession, and he 
would have betrayed downright insanity had 
he deserted that very legitimate occupation 
in order to make a fortune by the sale of 


poetry which, whatever may be its merit, is 


tices involving self-sacrifice and self-govern- | 
able income by physic, and acquired a suffi- 


liabilities, which he must have known there | 


certainly not distinguished by the stamp of 
the highest genius. Mr. Moir made a respect- 


ciently respectable reputation at the same 
time by his verses, and therein displayed an 
amount of good sense which it is too late to 
recommend to Mr. Jerdan’s attention, but 
which we cannot too strongly urge upon the 
notice of all the readers of Mr. Jerdan’s 
biography. Mr. Moir's wise resolution has, 
however, nothing to do with the cases of Galt 
and Hood. If we remember rightly, Galt’s 
misfortunes were attributable less to litera- 
ture than to commerce; not so much to public 
neglect at home as to personal failure in 
pecuniary speculations abroad. And the 
case of poor Tom Hood is, alas! only too 
like that of Mr. Jerdan himself. Who that 
knew Hood, his generous heart, his pure 
mind, and his unselfish soul, but loved the 
man! Who that saw, during the last few 
months of his life, his genius soaring higher 
and penetrating deeper than it had ever 
ventured before, but honoured the fine intel- 
lect, cognizant of glory too late, and awakened 
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to the consciousness of power at the very 
moment of utter and everlasting impotency! 
Admiration of the man and appreciation of 
his genius is, however, one thing. A plain 
statement of plain facts is another; and truth 
compels the Bolaratios that to himself, and 
to himself alone, is mainly attributable those 
misfortunes of Hood which we are igno- 
rantly desired to lay at the door of his pro- 
fession. For years Thomas Hood received— 
we had it from his own lips—nearly a thou- 
sand pounds per annum for his ‘Comic 
Annual’ alone. His family was not large, 
for he had only two children, and his expen- 
diture was not necessarily great. But what 
happened? We may be pardoned for de- 

loring a circumstance which the gifted man 
seal inineated on his death-bed. Receiving 
a thousand a year, he spent two thousand. 
Having more than enough to bring up his 
family in decent comfort, and to make pro- 
vision for them hereafter, he must needs take 
a fine house in the country, within easy reach 
of the metropolis—keep an extravagant table, 
and spend his substance upon strangers, 
whose ability to eat and drink their patrons 
out of house and home constitutes their sole 
unenviable recommendation. Hood never re- 
covered this folly. Had he spent 500/. a 





} 
; 


the bosom friend of Lord De Tabley, the 
owner of Tabley House, which, ‘ with its 
lovely and charming mistress, its elegant re- 
finements, unstudied and unformal, its splendid 
collection of superb paintings, its stores of 
curious literary lore, its fishing, its shooting, 
its otter hunting, and its ceaseless round of 
healthful exercise and intellectual converse,” 
constituted “an earthly paradise” to the 
much-injured individual to whom the use of 
the pen brought nothing but disappointment 
and wrong. ‘ When I come to write of 
Drummond Castle,” says Mr. Jerdan in one 
part of his book, ‘‘I shall have to describe some 
scenes of perfect human happiness in which I 
have been welcomed to participate there.” We 
shall be delighted to learn what literature did 
for Mr. Jerdan at Drummond Castle. What- 
ever may have been his felicity there, the 
state of existence formed no exception to the 
general rule. Thirty years ago, literature 
had done so much for Mr. Jerdan that he was 
enabled “ to enlarge his circle of acquaintance 
with the élite of society ; and from mere in- 


_troductory acquaintances, to found intimate 


‘ear when he was earning 1000/., he would | 
_ ’ i 


never have known the anguish which his | 


gentle soul finally experienced. In the time 
of sickness, when pas 5007. a-year could be 
realised, and not always that, a double 
struggle was going on—the fight against past 
encumbrances and the fight against present 


deficiency. No wonder that a sensitive heart | 


snapped under the harassing and improvident 
conflict. 

** T am anxious,” 
present volume, ‘‘ to show the evils to which 
the author, the man dependent upon litera- 
ture, is exposed,—the enjoyments and dis- 


justice and wrongs he is doomed to meet with, 


him only as the consequence of his pursuits.” 
And, in truth, Mr. Jerdan’s great anxiety to 
refer all his calamities to his profession rather 
than to his own extravagance and folly, leads 
him into the most ridiculous contradictions. 


attachments which lasted for many years.” 
Lord Munster was his steadfast ally whilst 
he lived. The present Marquis of Normanby 
dined familiarly at his table. Sir Francis Free- 
ling was his devoted servant. What did the 
literary man want more? One evening—lite- 
rature having made Mr. Jerdan the intimate 


friend of Mr. William Lamb, afterwards Lord 


Melbourne—the autobiographer was at a 
party given by Lady Caroline Lamb, when the 


| game of forfeits was introduced. We entreat 


the reader’s attention to what follows, and to 
appreciate the black ingratitude of the man 


_who could find it in his heart to denounce a 
says Mr. Jerdan in the | 


profession which brought him privileges that 
kings might sigh for. Forfeits, we say, were 
introduced. In the course of the game, Mr. 


_Jerdan, this injured, oppressed, vilified, and 
appointments which await his career, the in- | 


desolate literary man, was blindfolded, and 


. t _‘*required to kneel upon the carpet, and with 
and the trials and troubles which attach to 


Injustice and wrong forsooth! 


Listen to his sickening groans, and you would | 


really conclude that he had nothing to tell 
you but the story of a wretch starving in a 
garret, nibbling at a goose quill, unblessed 
with a friend, not recognised by a solitary 
acquaintance. Believe nothing of the kind! 
Take Mr. Jerdan's account of himself from 
his own lips, and he is an object of interest 
and of envy at every turn of his life. In 
virtue of literature he has lived all his days 
upon the fat of the land, and been honoured 
by the friendship and regard of some of the 
greatest men of their time. Literature a pro- 
fession of injustice and wrong! Where is the 
evidence of that fact? Literature brought 
Mr. Jerdan into familiar intercourse with no 
meaner a personage than Canning, and secured 
for the literary man, according to his own 
showing, the confidence and affection of that 
statesman to such an extent, indeed, that 
‘‘there were few things beyond the limits of 
cabinet secresy which were not freely confided 
tome.” It was literature that won for the au- 
tobiographer the friendship of John Trotter, 
who, we are told, sent Mr. Jerdan in a grand 
equipage to the coronation of George 1V., 
“which I was thus enabled to attend in a 
style which few literary gentlemen could hope 
to emulate.” 





_to render to needy men. Let him have what- | 


Literature made Mr. Jerdan | India, w 


his head bent into Lady Caroline Lamb’s lap, 
condemned to give such answers as he could 


to such questions as might be proposed to | 


him.” Fancy the enviable dog’s position! 
Has his am- 
bition no bounds? Does he want to be an 
archangel? Sir Frederick Pollock has been 


a successful man, no doubt; the Trotters have 





all done well, but we defy them to point to | 
one triumph comparable to this—to recal one | 


moment in their lives when they could attri- 
bute to their professional success such an 


overflow of self-complacency as must have | 


suffused the modest cheeks of William Jerdan 
as they buried themselves in the lap of his 
beautiful and exulting hostess. 

And mark: literature not only enabled Mr. 
Jerdan to take care of himself, but furnished 


| judgment which disappointment 


fortune. Jerdan, not a literary man, wow! 

have had no credit with the ‘minister — 
young Burns might have lost the se em 
Again, through Mr. Jerdan’s intimacy wit) 

Lord Melbourne—an intimacy, be jt 5 Be “im 
membered, due to Mr. Jerdan’s literary wee. 
tensions—he was “ enabled to plead the cause 
of the widows of my two friends, the intrepid 
brothers Lander, the African travellers. and 
to procure pensions for them both, one of 
which continues to be paid through my 
hands.” Surely, whether as regards the 
treatment of Mr. Jerdan himself, or the at- 
tention shown to his protégés, the literary 
profession has no ground of complaint against 
society at large. We hear from Mr. Jerdan’s 
lips his own account of the world’s deal 
with him, and what conclusion but one 

we deduce from the narration ? 

It is true enough that the friendships of 
which Mr. Jerdan boasts, and the influence. 
upon the former possession of which he now 
congratulates himself, have departed, and left 
him in his age “naked to his enemies.” But 
whose fault is that? A literary man maj 
acquire friends by reason of his talents, but 
he can retain them for any time only in virtue 
of good conduct. There is such a thing as 
wearing out the strongest ties, and exhausting 
the warmest sympathies. We must not com- 
plain if, having forfeited our self-respect, we 
find ourselves bereft of the respect of other 
men. As far as Mr. Jerdan is concerned, 
we believe him to be in this predicament. 
He has wearied his well-wishers, and delibe- 
rately cut asunder his friendships. We will 
never believe that, having once made friends 
for himself, he could not have retained them, 
had he deemed it worth his while to do 80, 
preferring the esteem of mankind to his own 
vicious indulgences. Men who make des- 
perate plunges in this social state must not 
be astonished if they are allowed to sink with 
nothing better than the commiseration of tle 
more prudent lookers-on. So Mr. Jerdan has 
sunk, and in his misery unjustifiably and 
uselessly upbraids an honest calling for disas- 
ters for which he alone stands culpable in the 
eyes of the world. et 

‘One word before we quit this portion o! 
Mr. Jerdan’s biographical Jabours for ever. 
We had hoped, having in our review of the 
first volume of his biography pointed out as 
temperately as we could, to the author as we" 
as to the public, the obvious reasons 0f 4s 


a 


ilp, 


ing 


can 


failure in life, that Mr. Jerdan w ould have 


= . . 1 ! 

received our strictures in the spirit in wiles 
they were written, and re-considered th 
; ratilt r tan 
97s5 won 

O pass a 
ALi 


any other feeling induced him t 
the literary character and profession. 


Bs be ? »suhi ef, and 
| Jerdan declines to re-consider the sudjec! 


him with the means of largely ministering to | 


the necessities of others. 
great credit for the services he has been able 


ever merit is due to him; but let him ac- 
knowledge that his patronage and power 
came to him in virtue only of his literary 


Mr. Jerdan takes | 


position. He publishes a grateful letter from | 


a lady named Begbie, whose fatherless son he 
was enabled to establish in consequence of 
his influence with the powers that were. He 
mentions with sealitude the opportunity that 


occurred to him, and of which he availed 
himself, to introduce a son of the poet Burns 
to a minister of the day, who at Mr. Jerdan’s 
request ag the youth to a cadetship in | possibly think in secret. 
ere the lad ultimately made his | 





| 
| maintenance of truth and right 


sm as 


thinks proper to regard our critic} whisk 
base personal exception ” to the a 
had appeared of his work. We have certain’ 
not read the encomiums of our fellow —_ 
but be they as laudatory as they may, 0” 
owe it to ourselves to vindicate the ’ — 
we have pronounced, and, painful as yuh , 
has been to us, and as the perusal of our 
marks must be to Mr. Jerdan and his irienes, 
we cannot regret that we have 


Tp. 
at 


preferred the 
to the natura 
to our own ee 


wishes of Mr. Jerdan, and ane 
gh to aeces** 


and comfort. It is easy enouge ee x 
Mr. Jerdan with unblushing praisc; 


. and self-sacrifice 60 *** 
quires some courage ane ™ agyrists may 
him aloud what many of his panegy* 


» present 
The biographical contents of the pre 
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ame have reference to the quarrels of Mr. 


Jerdan and his co-proprietor of the ‘Sun’ 
aper—to his separation from that jour- 
ne to his first connexion in 1817 with 
the * Literary Gazette.’ Some of the early 
contributions to the ‘ Gazette ’ are reprinted, 
and not a few of the verses—the merest 
joggerel—might have been omitted with ad- 
rantage. We shall be curious to follow Mr. 
ferdan as he progresses in his story. | If he 
ve a . ” 

dare write his “ confessions —he has indeed 
an instructive tale to tell. But he must dig 
deep down, and not be content to skim—with 
eve averted—the mere surface of his long 


and singularly-spent life. 





Western Himalaya and Tibet. By Thomas 
Thomson, M.D., F.L.S. Reeve and Co. 
Travetters who visit well-known countries, 
ysually, when they write about their wander- 


ings, tell their story in as many words as | ) 
5 that of a great mountain table-land, or series 


ossible. Those who have explored unknown 
regions are apt to give their freshly-gathered 
information in too condensed a form. Dr. 
Thomson belongs to the latter class. 
journal is a most important contribution to 
geographical science, containing, as it does, an 
ample account of the physical features of 
countries respecting which our knowledge has 
been scanty or nothing. It is a thoroughly 
straightforward and honest description of a 
series of laborious journeys, in which the 
results, so far as they are of intrinsic value, 
are fully stated, whilst the personal exertions 
and privations of this modest and _ able 
traveller are kept out of sight. We should 
have liked that more had been said about the 
many little incidents, the delays, impedi- 
ments, and vexations that necessarily arise 
during such an expedition, and yet we cannot 
but admire the high spirit of the discoverer, 
who is content to rest his claim to public 
attention mainly, almost entirely, on the new 
results developed through his energy and 
perseverance. 

More than once, in noticing works of travels, 
we have had occasion to censure the ignorance 
displayed by their authors of the ordinary 
facts of natural history, and to lament over 
the opportunities thus lost of filling up gaps 
nour knowledge of the indigenous produe- 
tions of little-known countries. This grievous 
defect cannot, assuredly, be charged in any 
way against the work now before us. It is 
orm-full of original natural history observa- 
Hons, made by one fully equal in every re- 
spect to the task of pursuing such inquiries. 
Ve rise from the perusal of this book with 
as clear and vivid a conception of the vegeta- 
ton and soil of Tibet as if we had been com- 
Panions of the narrator. 
the armen is an officer in the service of 
the dh; 4ast India Company. The son of 
latele egal ae venerable chemist so 
betied » vagy rom amongst us, he has in- 
aa Sgt oF, and an intimate acquaint- 
Sleration aed in many forms. His ex- 
Biel duty ibet was performed as an 
with Major » onde out in conjunction 
"sec aes Asi. 1am and Captain Henry 
poe a7 whose names have lately 
of the ar : . ore the public on account 
the devi, eres they have rendered to 

ortunate. de ; 
ean boast dns eed, is the public service that 
lor laving men like these in its em- 
4a7 1 eat, 80 enthusiastic, so earnest, so un- 
Gaunt ed, and so tho . } 1 ; a ep 

Si ier erotRtly instructed. 
journeys of which this work is the 





His | 


| 
| 








of the geography of Asia. | 








detailed account were made during the years | vium frequently formed broad and gently-sloping 


1847 and 1848. The course taken was up 
the valley of the Sutlej; thence, turning off 
at the junction of the Piti river, following 
its course, crossing by the Parang Pass into 
the valley of the river of that name, thence 
by the Lanak Pass to Hanle in the valley of 
the Indus. The Tibetan course of the Indus 
was explored beyond Iskardo, which city and 
that of Le were visited, and are the subjects 
of some interesting notes. The country was 
examined between Iskardo and the famous 


valley of Kashmir, and between Le and the | 


plains of India. The great valley of Nubra, 
running parallel with that of the Indus, was 
minutely examined, and the journey to the 
Karakoram Pass, inthe Kouenlun mountains, 
for the first time accomplished by European 
traveller. This last expedition alone would 
have secured for Dr. Thomson a high place 
in the roll of geographical investigators. 

The old and still popular notion of Tibet is 


of table-lands, at the back of the Himalaya, 
by which mighty chain its southern boundary 
is made, a barrier broken through by the 
Indus at one extremity, and the Brahmaputra 
at the other, whilst its northern limit is 
similarly walled in by the Kouenlun chain. 
The country thus supposed to exist is entirely 
imaginary. There is no such great  table- 
land. Nor is there, indeed, any such great 
continuous chain as the Himalaya itself. The 








line of snowy peaks running parallel to the | 


plains of India are not so many summits of 
one Alpine chain, but are separated from each 
other by deep ravines, through which flow 
large and rapid rivers. Between the Indus 


and mountainous tract 150 miles broad. Kash- 


these mountain ranges. The mountains be- 


| least would have been seen. 


j “J | if fe e y QT is } ~ e rive | . . ® » 
and the plains of North-west India is a rugged | circling about overhead, apparently quite unaffected 


banks, which were cut into cliff’ by the river. 
Now and then large tracts covered with glacial 
boulders were passed over; and several small 
streams were crossed, descending from the north- 


ern mountains through narrow ravines. About 
eight miles from my starting-point the road 


left the bank of the stream, and began to ascend 
obliquely and gradually on the sides of the 
hills. The course of the valley beyond where I 
left it continued unaltered, sloping gently up to a 
large snow-bed, which covered the side of a long 
sloping ridge four or five miles eff. After a mile, 
I turned suddenly to the right, and, ascending very 
steeply over fragments of rock for four or five 
hundred yards, I found myself on the top of the 
Karakoram pass—a rounded ridge connecting two 
hills which rose somewhat abruptly to the height 
of perhaps 1000 feet above me. The height of the 
pass was 18,200 feet, the boiling-point of water 
being 180°8°, and the temperature of the air about 
50°. Towards the north, much to my disappoint- 
ment, there was no distant view. On that side the 
descent was steep for about 500 yards; beyond 
which distance a small streamlet occupied the 
middle of a very gently sloping valley, which 
curved gradually to the left, and disappeared be- 
hind a stony ridge at the distance of halfa mile. 
The hills opposite to me were very abrupt, and 
rose a little higher than the pass; they were quite 
without snow, nor was there any on the pass itself, 
though large patches lay on the shoulder of the 
hill to the right. To the south, on the opposite 
side of the valley which I had ascended, the moun- 
tains, which were sufficiently high to exclude 
entirely all view of the lofty snowy mountain seen 
the day before, were round-topped and covered 
with snow, Vegetation was entirely wanting on 
the top of the pass, but the loose shingle with 
which it was covered was unfavourable to the 
growth of plants, otherwise, no doubt, lichens at 
Large ravens were 


oad , , _by the rarity of the atmosphere, as they seemed 
mir is the only plain of any extent among | 


tween the Indus and the plains may be re- | 
concealed in a great measure the ancient rocks, 
At my encampment a ridge of very hard limestone, 


ferred to two great groups, which may be 
respectively termed the Cis-Sutlej and Trans- 
Sutlej Himalayas. Tibet is the region among 
and of these mountains between their outer 
ramifications and the great chain of Kouenlun 
beyond the Indus. This chain separates Tibet 
from Yarkand and Khoten. Over this stupen- 


| dipping at a high angle, 


dous barrier there are said to be only four | 


passes, all crossing regions of eternal snows, 
and two traversing enormous glaciers. 


The | 


Karakoram Pass is one of these, and is 18,200 | 


feet above the level of the sea. The visit to 
this extraordinary locality is thus described 
by Dr. Thomson:— 

‘©On the 19th of August, leaving my tent stand- 
ing, I started to visit the Karakoram pass, the 
limit of my journey to the northward. The country 
round my halting-place was open, except to the 
north, where a stream descended through a narrow 
valley from a range of hills, the highest part of 
which was apparently about 3000 feet above me. 
All the rivers had formed for themselves depressions 
in the platform of gravel which was spread over 
the plain. At first I kept on the south bank of 
the river close to which I had halted, but about a 
mile from camp I crossed a large tributary which 
descended from the south-west, and soon after, 
turning round the rocky termination of alow range 
of hills, entered a narrow valley which came from 
a little west of north-west. At the foot of the 
rocky point of the range were three very small huts, 
built against the rock as a place of shelter for tra- 
vellers, in case of stormy or snowy weather ; and 
bones of horses were here scattered about the plain 
in greater profusion than usual. ie, 

‘‘T ascended this valley for about six miles: its 
width varied from 200 yards to about half a mile, 
gradually widening as I ascended. The slope was 
throughout gentle. An accumulation of allu- 





to fly with just as much ease as at the level of the 
sea. 
“The great extent of the modern alluvial deposit 


skirted the stream. 
Further up the valley a hard slate occurred, and 
in another place a dark blue slate, containing 
much iron pyrites, and crumbling rapidly when 
exposed to the atmosphere. Fragments of this rock 
were scattered over the plain in all states of decay. 
On the crest of the pass the rock in sifu was lime- 
stone, showing obscure traces of fossils, but too 
indistinet to be determined; the shingle, which 
was scattered over the ridge, was chiefly a brittle 
black clay slate.” 

Conceive a vast tract of country, the lowest 
valley of which is as high as the summit of 
the Faulhorn in Switzerland, and many of 
whose habitable spots are nearly as lofty as 
the summit of Mont Blane, composed of pro- 
digious mountain chains from 17,000 to 
19,000 feet above the sea, with occasional 
peaks exceeding 22,000 feet, winding and in- 
terlacing, intersected by deep and narrow val- 
leys—ravines on an enormous scale—with too 
arid a climate to support forests, or any coni- 
ferous tree except alpine junipers—covered 
by a sky cloudy in winter, clear and bright 
in summer, and a powerful sun heating the 
bare black rocks, whilst the air is rent by 
winds of fearful violence—and we can form 
a picture of Western Tibet, the region ex- 
plored by Dr. Thomson. 

There are many features in this extraor- 
dinary country which can only be explained 
by the supposition of a considerable difference 
in its physical conditions at an epoch imme- 
diately preceding and connected with the 
geological present. Among these are the 
evidences of prodigious lakes filling up great 
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valleys, now dry, and leaving their traces in 
deposits at lc a heights along the moun- 
tain sides. Also, great gy extensions 
manifested by moraines, till, and boulders :— 

“Tn ret F scok of the Tibetan mountains,” ob- 


serves Dr. Thomson, “‘ and in very many parts of 
the Indian Himalaya, I have thought that I could 
recognise unmistakeable proofs of all the valleys 
having been formerly occupied by glaciers at much 
lower levels than at present. At first sight it 
seems rather improbable, that in sub-tropical lati- 
tudes the present extension of perpetual snow 
should at any former period have been exceeded; 
but it would not be difficult to show that the mean 
temperature, and particularly the mean summer 
temperature, is very much higher in the Western 
Himalaya and Tibet than it might fairly be ex- 
pected to be in such a latitude. In fact, in the 
more humid climate of Eastern Bengal, though at 
least four degrees nearer to the equator, the mean 
summer temperature at equal elevations in the 
mountains is probably considerably lower than inthe 
mountains of North-west India, and the snow-level 
is certainly lower. 
looking back to a period when the sea washed the 
base of the Himalaya in the upper part of the 
Punjab, that at that period a very different state 
of atmospheric circumstances prevailed from that 
which we find at the present time. 

‘* Wherever I have seen glaciers in Tibet or the 
mountains of India, I have been able to trace their 
moraines to a level very considerably lower than 
their present termination; and when I find in 
those ranges of the Himalaya which do not at pre- 
sent attain a sufficient elevation to be covered with 
perpetual snow, series of angular blocks, evidently 
transported, because different from the rocks which 
occur mm sifu, and so far as I can judge, exactly 
analogous in position to the moraines of present 
glaciers, I feel myself warranted in concluding that 
they are of glacial origin, and find it necessary to 
look about for causes which should render it pro- 


It is fair, therefore, to conclude, | 





bable that the snow-level should have formerly been | 


lower than it is at present. In the rainy districts 


of the Himalaya, where forest covers the slopes of | 


the hills, it is difficult to fix the lowest limits at 
which evident moraines occur, but in many places 
than the terminations of the present glaciers. 
the valley of the Indus, accumulations of boulders, 


some of the largest containing many millions of 
repetitions of the words Om Mane Padme Hom. 


In the smaller villagés they are often very inferior | 
in size, sometimes not more than twenty or thirty | 
Every tra- | 


feet in length, and three feet high. 
veller has constant occasion to notice that in 
passing these walls the Tibetans always leave them 
on the right hand, considering it both wrong and 


unlucky to do otherwise ; those proceeding in con- | 


trary directions therefore take opposite sides. 

‘“* Equally conspicuous in the environs of Le are 
the urn-like buildings, called Chokten or Chosten, 
which are, I believe, erected over the ashes of 
Lamas, or priests, and are, therefore, in a country 
where a third or fourth part of the male population 
adopt a monastic life, particularly abundant. Long 


~ 


rows of these, consisting of twenty or more urns of 


various sizes, may often be seen in conspicuous | 


places above the villages, forming, from the bril- 
liant whitewash with which they are covered when 
new, very prominent objects. Many of those near 
Le are of large size, and ornamented with rude 
paintings of dragons and other mythological ani- 
mals of uncouth form.” 


Among the discoveries of our traveller is | 


that of the locality whence the borax im- 
ported from Tibet is procured. The plain of 
Pugha is the result of the drying up or 
drainage of an ancient lake. It is covered to 
the depth of several feet with white salt, 
principally borax. By digging below the 
superticial layer, the borax is obtained in a 
tolerably pure state. 


Near Khapalu, Dr. Thomson found the | 


| people — washing the sands of the 


Indus for gold. This is their winter labour, 
when there is nothing else to be done; for gold 
seeking is not a profitable business there. 


~— = 
formation. The sands and sandy Game «8 4... 
platforms are usually quite noo-fesjic. 
I determined the lacustrine nature of Wt ding 
finding, on the flanks of Takht-j-Sulo... 3 
near the town of Kashmir, | dem 
lake, but at least thirty feet te be 
of clay, which contained, a! ‘ . 
| genera Lymnea and Palnd lt _—— 
Connected with this account Ls h . 
| ing notice, of great interest to ¢ vee of 
an ancient temple imbedded in the 1). 
lacustrine clay of the Kashmir plain -— 
‘*The most remarkable fact nected « 
very recent lacustrine deposit that t eae ; 
| an ancient temple exist on tl bove the 
Jelam, a little west of the modern village, partially 
buried in the clay. The up rts of t : 
ples, resembling in all res: ruins 
elevated platform at Martand, 1 Islamaha 
stand on the open plain, not mt : 
but perhaps twenty feet above | ond on 
tainly far below the level to which the clay 
taining pottery rises on the hill-sides. One of the 
temples is quite in ruins, the immense blocks of 
which it is built being piled used 
another. The beautiful col e (exactly like 
that at Martand) by which : ; 
evidently quite uninjured in any w u 
entirely buried under the lacust V, except a 
very small portion, consisting of three pillars, 
which were exposed by Major Cunningham in 1847 
These three pillars may be s cavity under 
| the level of the present surfac ground, 
the clay in which they wer i tains 
fragments of pottery in profusion 
‘* If these temples (the date of which I bk 3 


For one rupee the traveller bought the whole | 


produce of one man’s labour during three | 


weeks. Our diggers are not likely to emigrate | 


to Tibet. 


The following aceount of the geological | 


constitution of the famous vale of Kashmir is 
not without its interest, and will be new to 


: ' many of our readers who are familiz ug 
I have seen them at least three thousand feetlower | 4. a ho are familiar, through 


In | 


the travels of Vigne and others, with its pie- 


| turesque character and proverbial beauty :— 


which I believe to be moraines, occur in Rondu as |_| 
| time been the bed of a lake, a deposit of fine clayey 


low as 6000 feet.” 

The chief city of Western Tibet is Le. the 
capital of Ladak. 
above the level of the sea! Poplar and 
willow trees grow about it. It contains 3000 
inhabitants. In its neighbourhood are per- 
fect examples of some of the more remarkable 
erections connected with the peculiarities of 
Tibetan religious belief :— 

‘The principal monasteries in the neighbourhood 
of Le are at some distance from the town in the 
vicinity of villages both up and down the Indus; 
but religious edifices, of the many kinds which are 


It is situated 11.800 feet | 


“The plain of Kashmir has evidently at one 


and sandy strata, more rarely partially indurated 
into a soft sandstone rock, occupying a great part 
of the surface. Soft pebbly conglomerate is also 


| - . , . . +? ? : 7 
| which occur in all parts of the valley. It ap 
| evident that at Avantipura, at sol 


| occasionally met with, and an indurated conglo- | 


merate, containing water-worn pebbles, occurs in 
many places in the lower course of the Sind river. 
This lacustrine formation forms elevated platforms, 
which are from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet 
or more above the level of the river. In many 


| places, both on the Jelam and along the lateral 


streams which descend from the mountains to join 


it, the beds of clay have been removed by aqueous 


action. 


everywhere so common in Tibet, are scen all round | 


Le in great numbers. Along the road by which 
we approached the town, there is a very long 


building, of the kind called Mané, extending for | 


more than half a mile. 
walls, twelve or fifteen feet apart, and nearly six 


feet high, the intervals between which are filled up } 


with stones and rubbish, and the whole covered 
with a sloping roof, which rises at a gentle angle 
to the central ridge, midway between the two 
walls, On the roof are laid large slabs of slate, 
every one of which is covered with Tibetan letters, 
or more rarely with a rude drawing of a temple. 
The words on these stones are (I believe, invaria- 
bly) a repetition of the mystical Buddhist prayer, 
from one of the words of which these curious, and 
apparently useless, erections take their name. 
The Mane seems one of the most indispensable 
accompaniments of a Tibetan village, and they may 
occasionally be seen even in desert tracts: so that 
the amount of labour which has been expended in 


their construction must have been very great, 


It consists of two parallel , 


In such places the plain has a lower level 
often very little above the surface of the river, and 
is covered with rice fields or with marshy lands, 
undrained and not under cultivation. ; 

‘*The platforms of lacustrine clay are called, in 
Kashmir, ‘karewah.’ They are often quite dry, 
and generally uncultivated; but where water is 
procurable, they are highly cultivated, yielding 
luxuriant crops of wheat and barley. A proper 
application of artificial irrigation would, I believe, 


, make the whole of these more elevated parts of the 


plain fertile, as the soil is everywhere well adapted 
for the growth of corn. These karewahs generally 
run parallel to the lateral streams which join the 
Jelam, and extend from the base of the mountains 
till they are cut off by the river. There are, how- 
ever, in the upper part of the valley, several isolated 
patches, all horizontally stratified, from which I 
infer that they had originally been continuous. 
One of these, near Bijbeara, forms a table-topped 
hill of considerable extent, surrounded on all sides 
by low land. Several low hills near Islamabad, 
also, are evidently outlying patches of the same 





Ca | 


; 
| 


subsidence, or the gradual 
incoherent clay strata lower down ' 
at last have drained the little lake, and 
| country round Avantipura in the 
we now see it. Even now a marsh party 
water during the spring months 
| Avantipura for several miles up the river 
‘The occurrence of repeated partial sul 
in various parts of the Kashmir pun : 
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approximately known to antiqu 
| temporaneous with the ancient 
| have been buried in the 
period not very long subsequen 
if am right in supposing a lake 
at the same time with the town 


fore, they are anterior in age 


are imbedded in such masses of 
only have been accumulate 1 in th 
| of a very dense pepulation. Their 
» explain 


marsny a 


ance, I think, helps t& 
origin of the many lakes or 


lacustrin 
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yy pe riod suhse- 


quent to the building of the temples, a subdsideno 


of the ground 


the many earthquakes which ar 
Kashmir vall 
dence, which must have been part 

od > ] -*? rr; 
extensive with the valley, converted the gt 


. 7 
on which the temples stood into a lake. . 
aring away o! 


have convulsed the 
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Also, by an a 


WwW 


me the only way in which the generat ¢ 
of the country can be explained. 
| broad, and shallow depre ssions be . fe 
rent platforms are seemingly much too exter” 
to have been formed by the_ 
which now run along them, withot 
of volcanic action. 
the present level of the river, @ ciret 
explicable in an alluvial Cor 
position; and as It 18 we 
earthquakes have at intervals 
for many centuries, this mode 
phenomena becomes highly proba 
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of the mountains of Northern 
drawn by Mr. Arrowsmith, whose love 
for his favourite science may be traced in the 
. ‘ne aceuracy and truthful expression 
Masifested in all his delineations of newly 
explored countries. 





— 





Anatomy, for the use 
of Sculptors, Painters, and Amateurs. By 
Robert Knox, M.D., F.R.S.E. Renshaw. 

Waarever comes from the pen of Dr. Knox 
-. sure to afford amusement to the man of 
science and information to the general reader. 
He possesses learning and taste, and is a man 
of peculiarity if not originality of genius. Of 
anatomy he has good knowledge, and was long 
one of its most distinguished teachers. To 
be regarded as a connoisseur in the Fine Arts 
he is also ambitious. In the present volume 
he puts together a quantity of miscellaneous 
matter, the practical object ot which is not 
rery apparent, but which he describes as “an 
sttempt to demonstrate the true relations of 
unatomy to art, and to show the intluence 
which the interior of man exercises over the 
exterior.” According to Dr. Knox, the true 
relation of anatomy to fine art has long been 
misrepresented and misunderstood, and he 
now comes forth with the utterance of ** ideas 
which he has entertained for a quarter of a 
century.” These ideas are, after all, of no 
great novelty, and are chiefly remarkable for 
the moderate place given to anatomical study 
in the pursuits of the artist. We referred to 
this lately in reviewing another work of the 
suthor, ‘Great Artists and Great Anatomists,’ 
an extract from which (ate, p. 478) presents 
the substance of Dr. Knox’s views on this 
matter. He repeats the same things now in 
a variety of forms. The anatomy of the 
medical schools is pronounced to be altoge- 
ther useless for artists, and they are warned 
from the study of books or lectures intended 
for professional men. Anatomical works, to 
be useful for artistic guidance, must be pre- 
pared with that special design. With an 
emphasis nsantenlle trom a practical anato- 
mst, Dr. Knox declares that there is little 
connexion for artists between the horrors of 
the dissecting-room and the beauty of the 
iving form. " 

“In my younger days, influenced by the great 
names who advocated this view, I fancied for a 
brief space that anatomy as then taught to the 
surgeon, was essential to the artist; but deep 
reflection, mature years, and a wider experience, 

a natural feeling for the beautiful as con- 
wasted with the conventional, taught me the con- 
tary. But even when a student, I felt amazed at 
ee apPtication of the term beautiful to these in- 
neat) hideous, shocking to behold. The true 
down] a te the to | the exterior has been 

in this Manual. 


4 Manual of Artistte 


the hi views are supported by reference to 
story and works of great artists of ditfe- 
Tent times. 


ee 


“ 
tos en utilitarian England, the coping- 
t. Ha don a. placed by Sir Charles Bell and 
Da a “ Misunderstanding the object of 
book, now i issections (whose matchless sketch- 
“ok, Bow in the Quee 
ately examined, and 


shall here: ; scribe or- 
Setting that Michael all hereafter describe), for 


error of his Room aod had himself admitted 
of the fact that \ neem studies, affecting ignorance 
Drette nd oe Raphael and the great masters of 
© nearly so vo, eta wholly ignorant of anatomy, 
. . , 1€ sense they viewed it, they per- 


shapes, shapes without form or colour, | 


: _ After detailing the errors of. 
ren ™ artistic education in anatomy, he says | 


n’s private library, I have | 


y 
and mode of study of the dead | the Saxon saiak 


fer the living, which, had it been followed to the 
} } , . . . 
ietter, would have destroyed art for a time in 
Britain. 
designed grandly ; his hand was masterly; in com- 
position unsurpassed.” 

We may remark, in passing, that a term 
constantly occurring in this work and others 
on the subject, the study of ‘ Jiving anatomy,’ 


as opposed to that of the dead body in the | 
medical schools, is a misnomer, which the | 


obvious derivation and meaning of the word 
should banish from use. 


The most amusing portions of Dr. Knox's | 
_ book relate to public taste and public patron- 


age of the Fine Arts :— 


‘**T foresee the struggle which must arise be 
tween the artists of Britain and a grasping, caleu 
lating, commercial race, fettering their genius, and 
forcing it into unmeaning, official, trading channels 
Fancy a young Raphael at the mercy of a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, composed of fat cattle ad- 
mirers, headed by the notable who commenced his 
career by spouting some commonplace about the 
Fine Arts; telbmg the weavers of Rochdale that 
henceforward ‘the struggle of nations must be in 
the workshop!’ Pleasant prospect for 
Such are the views of the illustrious by courtesy, 
who, unhappily, sway lestiny of art an 
in Britain ; tradesmen by their nature, all is trade 
with them. Royal Academies, Schools of Design, 
National Galleries, woods and forests, sewers and 
gully-holes, it is all the same to them, from a fen- 
j ent in the Chureh (a bishopric) to a com- 


> “a accid 
These 


' 
reril 
wenids 


} 
the «¢ 


mussiouership of sewers and gully-holes! 
are the persons with whom the artists of Britain 
have to deal; they occasionally mislead the public, 
throwing back art for a century. 

**Such are the obstacles to the improvements of 
art in Britain: the climate also otfers some, and 
the character of the dominant race another. The 


Saxon mind, as regards art, is low and boorish ; | 


generally speaking, he does not know what you 
mean by fine art.” 


The following passage on the Crystal Palace | 


rivals the invectives of Colonel Sibthorp ; the 
objections here, however, arising from prin- 
ciples of taste not motives of patriotism :— 


When quite a young man, I visited London at 


a time when there stood in Hyde Park certain 


Chinese bridges, pagodas, and heathen deities. I 
was lost in wonder. I may visit it shortly and will 
find, so I learn, that not far from the same locality 
a large conservatory or hothouse, upon the most 
approved model, has been erected, There 
fatality in certain countries ruinous to the arts. 
‘A nation of shopkeepers (the phrase is not mine) 
constructed the workshop of the earth.’ In its 
heated atmosphere trees may live, but genius and 
art must decay and perish. 

This glass-house or monster glazed cast-metal 
case is not a building. What then is it? and under 
what category shall we place it? -It is merely a 
national mistake, not at all unusual with the race 
to which the nation belongs.” 


is 


On this subject of ‘race,’ Dr. Knox talks 
an infinite deal of nonsense. ‘* The great aim 
of modern artists,” he says in one place, 
‘ should be to avoid the vulgarities of Celtic 
or Saxon nature.” ** The Saxon mind is re- 
markable for its mechanical utilitarian ten- 
dencies ; for its love of detail and machinery ; 
for its dislike to system, and to great and 
original ideas; its contempt for deep thinkers. 
The absurdity of these and similar remarks is 
too plain to require comment. They arise 
from Dr. Knox's peculiar theories of the 
separate origin and permanent distinctness of 
human races; and he takes no account of the 


historical epochs of the world, and the spirit | 


of the present age as devoted to inductive 
ractical applications, in which 


science and its 
has borne the noblest share. 





Rubens, who knew nothing of anatomy, | 


iartists | 


al 


| In his sneers at the ‘ Saxon minds’ of Watt 
and Faraday, perhaps also of Bacon and 
Newton, he might have remembered Milton 
i and Shakspeare. Yet the people by w hom 
| their works are still held in such veneration, 
are ““arace remarkable for dishke to great 
and original ideas, and contempt for deep 
thinkers!” One would suppose, from Dr. 
Knox's tirades, that he was alone, among 
Celt or Saxon, in his perception of the classic 
and the beautiful, an artistic Athanasius con- 
i tra mendem, and that in this work, for the 
tirst time, any notice was taken of particular 
crimes against taste, such as the National 
| Gallery and the fountains of Trafalgar-square. 
At the same time, there is truth and point 
occasionally in the satires, dealt in his own 
weculiar style, against some follies of the 
, > 
| ‘DT have been informed t 
be erected somewhere in the United States which 
will astenish the world. I have not the least doubt 
of From London to Gratfkeynet, from Seandi- 
navia to Washington, it is all the same.” 


hat a monument is to 


¢ 
Au 


And then again he launches out inte abuse 
of the Saxon race. 

Although detaced by occasional absurdities 
such as these, Dr. Knox's book contains sen- 
sible and instructive matter. The anato- 
mical part is such as might be expected from 
an anatomist of his ugh reputation. The 
woodeuts, by Dr. Westmacott, are well de- 
signed. The style is throughout lively, inter- 
spersed with numerous anecdotes, and the 
cool, complacent egotism of the author adds 
‘to the piquancy of the book. The title, ‘A 
Manual ot Artistic Anatomy,’ is rather im- 
posing for a sertes of sketches so miscella- 
neous, and certainly not the least presump- 
tive or egotistical part of the work. br. Knox 
considers himself, in matters of artistic taste, 
the sole surviving oracle, in fact, the * last 


’ . ’ yee 
man —<Ipres mot le deluge. 





By Dr. R. Paul. 
S.A. 


The Life of Atng Al fix /. 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., F. 
Bentley. 

Tunis work, the first independent literary 
production of a young German scholar of 
much acknowledged merit and greater pro- 
mise, Was originally composed in the author's 
own language, and published in his country, 
where it met with a flattering reception from 
critics and historians. In England, too, a work 
of so specifically a national character was not 
likely to pass unnoticed, although, owing to 
the fact of its being in German, the reputa- 
tion of the book has hitherto been greater 
than its popularity. It was almost a griev- 
ance that a life of the greatest of English 
kings, chiefly drawn from English sources, 
and conceived, and we make bold to say 
matured, under the influence of English 
thought, should be accessible only through 
the help of a foreign medium; and although 
the author declares that, “ as a German,” he 
wrote ‘ for Germans,” we take the liberty of 
doubting, not the sincerity of his intention, 
but his success in that particular object of his 
ambition. His is an Hnuglish book in every 
respect, and it will, thanks to the translator 
pbs Mr. Wright, add an important feature 
in our historical literature. 

Mr. Wright, indeed, is entitled to our 
thanks in more than one respect. He hadan 
opportunity, and perhaps he was exposed to 
the temptation, of making his edition of Paul's 
|‘ King Alfred’ the arena of a literary quarrel. 
| He disagrees with the author as to the 
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enuineness of one of the chief sources of the 
ife of King Alfred. Mr. Wright doubts the 
authenticity of a biography of that king 
which is alleged to have been written by his 
bishop, Asser. A few years ago he published 
some reasons for his doubts, and his opinions 
were controverted, in the first instance by 
Dr. Lingard, and afterwards by Dr. Pauli, in 
the very work which Mr. Wright now edits. 
Here, then, was a fair opportunity for a volu- 
minous addition to the ‘ Quarrels of Authors.’ 
Mr. Wright had it all his own way. He 
might, if he chose, have belaboured his luck- 
less antagonist with marginal notes, and vexed 
him with notes of interrogation and astonish- 
ment in the very text of his work. What 
indeed was there to prevent him? Fate and 
the publisher had driven the enemy into his 
hands. In this trying position Mr. Wright's 
firmness is equal to his tact and forbearance, 
and the three virtues are alike creditable to 
him. He merely states the point in dispute, and 
says: ‘‘I confess that my own suspicions on 
the subject are not at present diminished, but 
in this place I would wish to abstain from 
controversy.” And immediately afterwards 
he adds, that his share in the edition is very 
small, owing to want of time, though, ‘if I 
had had more time, 1 do not think that I 
could have made it more acceptable to the 
reader than it will be for its own merits.” He 
laments that the author, in his admiration of 
his hero, should unintentionally have adopted 
too much of the style of the panegyrist ; that 
on the one side he shows a sort of chivalrous 
sensitiveness at the slightest incident which 
would intimate the possibility of casting a 
blot, however small, on the object of his 
adoration ; while, on the other, it is evident 
that he gives up with great reluctance even a 
palpable fable, if it tends to enhance his 
glory. But we are free to admit that this 
fault, at least, was scarcely to be avoided, 
especially in a biography which is the result 
rather of a discovery of new, than a critique 
of existing, materials. It is a dire necessity 
that first biographers must be hero-worship- 
pers. They would not be tempted to write a 
man’s life, unless they discovered some extra- 
ordinary greatness, goodness, or glory in him. 
Chained as they are to a single character, 
compelled to bring it out in strong relief on 
all occasions, and instinctively conscious that 
unless they interest their readers for their 
hero, their account of him must needs seem 
trite and weary, biographers are of necessity 
driven into strong expressions of violent love 
and admiration. But this constitutional fail- 
ing is really of little importance. In the 
court of history, they are the advocates rathe 
than the judges, and if things are as they 
ought to be, the biographer’s partiality is 
corrected by the impartiality of the historian. 
Hence, when we subscribe to Mr. Wright's 
objections, we do so in no unfriendly spirit. 
Indeed, without excessive love and admira- 
tion, it is impossible that the author could 
have performed his task, which is not of the 
common order. For a life of Alfred there 
was a woeful lack of materials. The lives 
which have been given to us by Hume and 
Sharon Turner are scarcely more than a 
mass of legend. They cannot bear looking 
into. Dr. Pauli has had nothing to depend 
upon except Asser’s life of Alfred, the ‘ Saxon 
Pialaie and a few autobiographical frag- 
ments. Asser is so hopelessly interpolated, 
that even eminent scholars can make nothing 
of it, and are glad to escape from its difficul- 
ties by condemning it altogether. And the 


‘Saxon Chronicle’ yields at first sight only a 
list of battles, and after them legendary lore, 
very edifying, no doubt, but very objection- 
able as material for history. Still, whatever 
records there are of King Alfred’s life are 
hidden beneath this rubbish, and not only 
hidden beneath it, but fused into it, into a 
mass of bewildering and seemingly hopeless 
confusion. If it had been easy to write King 
Alfred’s life, we should have had one long 
before this. And yet out of the night of ages, 


been enabled to trace the character, and 
record the actions, of England’s greatest 
Saxon king, with such life-like colours, and 
withal with so much correctness, as to excite 
our astonishment and admiration, and almost 
to disarm criticism. Our readers may judge 
of the style of the work from the following 
description of King Alfred’s early years :— 
“What were the first objects which offered 
themselves to the boy’s young mind? They were, 
doubtless, the soul-invigorating sight of the natural 
beauties around, the green hue of forest and of 


clouds, chased by a fresh wind over the island. 
And then, when his father and his household left 
the place, and proceeded to sone distant royal 
residence, the child’s eye rested, no doubt, upon 
the boundless and ever lovely ocean, ‘where the 
whale reigns supreme in the heaving waves, and 
the sea-gull bathes itself.’ But in those times the 


his sword, and of whose ferocity and heartlessness 
Alfred must have been told in the first words his 
infant ear could understand. In the midst of war- 
like bustle, and in the free breeze of heaven, the 
boy grew up visibly, to the great delight of his 
parents, handsomer in appearance and more 


out of this mass of confusion, Dr. Pauli has | 


plain, and the blue canopy of heaven, with its | 


same sea was covered by the vessels of those law- | 
less nordes, at whose coming every man grasped | 


[Aug, 9] 
Ready enough art thou alw Pog 
from the baking.’ 

cnt ; 

The hexameter which has crept into they 
narration, is of itself sufficient to ’ 
authenticity of the latter doubtful, but at the 
time it seems to prove that the whole was sa 
time a popular ballad.” an 


After doing justice to a legend of S¢. Neot’s 
which was evidently invented for the greater 
glory of the monks, Dr. Pauli proceeds :— 

‘* The story contains in itself nothing improbable 
But the fact of Florence not knowing it, is a suff. 
cient proof that it did not exist in the genuine 
‘Vita.’ It is, however, a remarkable circumstance 
that this chronicler seems in one instance to allude 
to its pure origin. On the occasion of his mention. 
ing the elevation of Denewulf to the see of Win- 
chester, we are told that this man, if report is to 
be trusted, was unable to read until he had attained 
an advanced age, and that he had formerly been a 
swineherd. The account proceeds to state, that 
when Alfred was an exile in the woods, he became 
acquainted with Denewulf,as the latter was driv- 
ing his hogs to fatten on the acorns. His natural 
talent attracted the attention of the king, who 
provided for his instruction, and afterwards raised 
| him to so proud a position.” 
| It would have been an agreeable task, 
| under the author's guidance, to follow King 
| Alfred through the years of his troubled 


ays to eat them hot 





| reign, to comment on his private and public 
| Virtues, on the evils of his time, and the 


remedies which he applied to them. But our 
limits will not allow us to do more than is 
sufficient to claim for the work that popularity 
which it so well deserves. 








NOTICES. 





amiable in conversation and behaviour than any of 


of disposition was greatly increased by his innate | 
desire to do honour to his noble birth, by the | 
development of an equally noble mind ; but it must 
not, however, be supposed that he entertained any | 
ideas of what is, at the present day, termed a good | 
education. In those times the church, which was | 
the only teacher, occupied itself merely with the | 
instruction of those who had devoted themselves to 
its especial service; it was a rare exception when 
a great layman, a king or noble, for instance, was 
driven, by a thirst for knowledge, and a conscious- 
ness of its utility, to learn to read and to write. 
The exercises of his youth were confined to the 
strengthening of his body by warlike games and by | 
the chase, while, in the case of all nations of Ger- | 
man origin, the mind was, at an early age, glad- | 
dened and improved by the songs of the sages of | 
the land. It was the mother or the nurse who first | 
related to the child the deeds of heroes in bygone | 
ages, and how they fought with men and monsters. | 
If ever any mother was acquainted with all the | 
poetical treasures of her country, which yet lived | 
intact in the hearts and mouths of all, it was 
Osburh, to whom Alfred was never tired of listen- 
ing. His young heart found delight, by day and 
night, in the mighty lays that sang of his ancestors | 
and his people.” | 
We have only room for another extract— | 
an example of the manner in which the author | 
extracts the pith of a story from the ex- | 
crescences and embellishments of a later age. | 
Every one knows the story of Alfred defeated | 
and a fugitive, hid in a cottage in the wood, | 
and how the peasart’s wife told him to mind 
the bread in the oven. He did not, how- 
ever, mind it. On finding the bread all | 
burnt— 





“ She rushed angrily at him, and began scolding 
him as follows: 
‘ Holloa, thou varlet! 


Dost thou not see that the loaves burn? Why | 





dost thou not turn them? 


—— 


his brothers. The charm inspired by this mildness | 


| ing a thousand pounds from the till, 


ample of the 


| its drollery, it exposes by its serious 


| does exemplary 


| Popular Tables, for Ascertaining the 


| another to the valuable works on finance 
| already published by him, 


The Betting-Book. By George Cruikshank. 
W. and F. G. Cash. 
THIS is a witty elaborate dissection of the vicious 
systemn of betting and gambling that has become 
organized throughout the metropolis during the 
last twelvemonth. Upwards of three hundred 
‘ offices’ have been opened fur the purpose of en- 
trapping the many silly young men that are to be 
found amongst those that occupy the posts of clerk, 
shopman, porter, errand-boy, &c. ; anda most pro- 
fitable trade has been carried on among all grades 
of these at all prices, to the loss of their masters’ 
tills, and the discomfiture of their mind's peace 
and social honesty. That such a demoralising and 
open system of plunder should have gone on so long 
without the interference of the legislature is 4 
notable instance of ‘the law’s delay.’ Even now, 
that so much publicity has been given to the cor- 
rupt influence of these betting offices, the evil is 
still on the increase. Only last week a clerk in 
the banking-house of Messrs. Robarts, Curtis and 
Co. was, after ten years’ service, convicted of filch- 
t at different 
times, for the purpose of making up his betting: 
book. He could not choose but plead guilty, and 
is doomed to banishment. Thus we have an ex 
most touching kind even sige bes 
r ot this 


account of those quoted by the autho mo al 


pamphlet was being submitted to press. — i 
who feel any inclination to bet we nagar gta 
perusal of this pamphlet. It is written wit) 2 + 
smartness and cleverness ; and while it amuses ©, 
details the 
: a ianner that 
working and results of this evil in a manner that 
honour to the head and heart o 
the great caricaturist. “ Vem 
g Value of Life 
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By Charles M. Willich. Longmans. i ed 
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= eaplenest, the Income Tax Tables, and 
saoual supp Banks’ Interest Tables, by Mr. Willich, 
she oer il received by those for whose use 
pave been ially intended. The present volume 
they 38° Ons of miscellaneous information, in 
oy oe on a variety of subjects, and especially 
ect ld Leasehold, Church, and other trans- 
“ Lifeho - rty. In those tables connected with 
im iii of life, the calculations have been 
or i Carlisle tables of mortality, which are 
—_? rally considered the most correct. Up to 
rig eset line the only tables involving three 
eh been some prepared by Mr. Francis 
hailey in 1802, founded on the Northampton 
ae The tabular expositions of the value of 
a rty are remarkably clear, and supply a truly 
“ready reckoner ” on all such subjects. The ar- 
rangement in many of the Tables, by which the 
sumber of years’ purchase and the present worth 
£1002 a year are shown at sight by the same 
sombers, is novel, and will be found very conve- 
“9¢ Besides the Lifehold, Leasehold, and other 
Property Tables, there are a great number of mis- 
vllaneous tables, useful to surveyors, stewards, 
land agents, builders, solicitors, and other profes- 
sonal and practical men. The tabular views of 
the annual average price of the 3 per cent. consols, 
with rates of interest, from 1731 to 1851, with the 
coesponding historical and political events, and 
Jy the statements of the annual average prices of 
wheat, barley, and oats, present matter of interest 
w the general reader. Tables of logarithms, of 
squares, cubes, roots, and reciprocals of numbers, 
ists of constants, comparative tables of weights, 
measures, money, coins, &c., increase the value of 
the volume. Altogether it is a book of reference 
equally adapted for the office of the man of busi- 
ness and for the library table of the private gen- 
tleman, and will be found of great value to all who 
are either possessors or managers of most kinds of 
property. 

Caledonia Romana ; a Descriptive Account of the 
Roman Antiquities of Scotland, by the late Kobert 
Swart. 2nd Edition. Revised by David Thom- 
son, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Suther- 
land and Knox. 

We notice with pleasure a new edition of a work 

vell known to antiquaries, and which, at the time 

of its appearance, presented the best account of 

Roman antiquities in the northern part of the 

sand. Mr. Thomson, Professor of Natural Philo- 

phy at Aberdeen, was senior wrangler of his year 
st Cambridge, and is one of the first mathemati- 
cans of the day. In undertaking the task of editing 

i work on subjects to which he has devoted less at- 

ention he acts as literary executor to Mr. Stuart, who 

vas his brother-in-law. By his own archeological 

‘nowledge and taste he is qualified for the duty, and 

ve bas had the vaiuable assistance of Mr. Buchanan 

‘Glasgow, and of Dr. Daniel Wilson, Honorary 

“eretary of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, and 

a of ‘The Pre-Historic Annals of Scotland.’ 

with their co-operation the work has been carefully 

rey and the very important archeological facts 
ime to light since the former edition 

“ 44 have been incorporated in the work. A 

“ographical sketch of Mr. Stuart adds to the value 

“ the volume, 


‘ame and Legends of Calais. By Robert Bell 
— Author of ‘Rambles in Sweden,’ &c. 
; - Russell Smith, 
me rar - Maes Continent have to English 
Gh re ustorical interest than the town of 
“a a io ., memorable events are here re- 
Livard ill othengess of the famous siege under 
white’ “er John de Vienne made so long 
thet citizens or aa and when at length the 
. wass ‘ rine’ o [eV 
“wn and castle with haltere ae aa a ; by 
conditional submicei 4 id their necks in 
thapters relates to the on. One of the most curious 
12 English oad ty te annals of Calais when it was 
d the streets is "8 a, and a list of the English names 
Vill in 1558 — they existed under Henry 
town by the ] “ : ane before the recapture of 
nd traditi, vuke of Guise. Of local legends 
~~ Popertion such as all old towns possess, a 
Ttion belongs to Calais, and the more 


nient. 











remarkable are narrated. A peculiar interest is 
attached to more recent associations of the place, 
as the resort of what Mr. Calton calls “ Emigre 
notabilities,”’ including many chevaliers d'industrie, 
and gentlemen in difficulty, to whom a residence 
on the French side of the Channel was advisable. 
Sketches are given of the Hon. Messrs. Tufton, 
Captain Dofmer, and Edith of Valenciennes, Beau 
Brummell, Jemmy Urquhart, who ventured over 
to London to see his friend Mr. Fauntleroy hanged, 
Mr. Apperley, better known as ‘Nimrod,’ Mr. 
Berkeley Craven, Miss Chudleigh, afterwards 
Duchess of Kingston, and other notables. The 
last chapter is devoted to a memoir of Nelson's 


| Lady Hamilton, who spent the close of her life at 


Calais in great distress, and was buried in the 
timber-yard there. From the copy of the official 
register, it appears that she was 51 years of age 
when she died, Jan, 15, 1815. Mr. Calton’s book 
is amusing to the general reader, as well as valu- 
able for its historical facts. 


Inner Africa Laid Open, in an Attempt to Trace the 
Chief Lines of Communication across that Con- 
tinent South of the Equator. By William Des- 
borough Cooley. Longman & Co. 

WITHIN the last few years hopes have been raised 

of our at length obtaining some authentic know- 

ledge of the interior of Africa. Encroachments are 
being made by geographers on the vast spaces in 
the maps over which the mysterious words terra 
incognita used to be written. To the central parts 








two English series of guide-books, of small cost, and 
prepared with great accuracy and care. 

The last number of the Postulates and Data, a 
weekly publication, which we noticed in last 
‘Gazette,’ contains papers on the diverse subjects 
of ‘Parliamentary Prospects,’ ‘Some Nautical Mat- 
ters,’ and ‘ Critical Annotations on Plato.’ In the 


nautical paper, the author refers to the frequent 
and disastrous losses of steam-vessels of late years, 


which he chiefly ascribes to the system of giving 
the command to officers of the Royal Navy, who 


_are preferred to more suitable commanders, only 


from their possessing the mystic letters of R.N. 
with their names, while they take less pains in 
their duty than plainer mariners are used to do. 
The subject is worthy of inquiry after the instances 
here collected. 

A Mesmeric Guide for Family Use, by 8. D. 


| Saunders, presents a series of recipes and directions, 
} . . 
some of them curious, and some of them very dis- 


gusting, such as the process for mesmerising water, 
by looking into it, and breathing into it, and sub- 
sequent manipulation; after which, the patient is 
to drink the water out of a glass mesmerised in a 
sin@ar manner. A list of books on Mesmerism, 
given in the appendix, shows that the subject has a 
literature of its own more extensive than many are 
aware, The treatment of burns and inflammation 
by mesmeric passes, joined with cold lotions, is 


amusing, the latter being named as being very 


of Southern Africa attention has latest of all been | 


directed, but with a spirit and success of which the 
results are already apparent. 
an analysis is given of the discoveries of Messrs. 
Oswell and Livingstone in the interior, and the 
journeys of the Rev. Drs. Krapf and Rebmann on 
the Eastern coast. From other sources much infor- 
mation is collected on different parts of the country. 
The routes are given to the countries of the Muro- 
pue and the Cazembe, to Moenemoezi, and to the 
Lake Nyassa, the inland sea of Eastern Africa. 
To many readers, these and other names on Mr. 
Cooley’s map will be almost new. The book cer- 
tainly contains matter which, although known to 
those who study the journals of the Geographical 
Society, and other sources of recent information on 
these parts, is little known to the general reader. 
The author commences his work by an apologetic 
explanation of the non-appearance of a map, to 
have been published by Arrowsmith, to which the 
volume was intended to be subsidiary. Disap- 
pointed in his plan, Mr. Cooley publishes the 
memoir with merely a small map for illustration of 
general views. Perhaps it is as well that the 
attempt to produce a more perfect map of a 
country, the discoveries in which are likely to be 
rapidly progressive, has not been carried out. The 
appearance of the memoir serves sufficiently the 
purpose of a record of existing discoveries, and in 
this Mr. Cooley has done a good service to geogra- 
phical students. 








SUMMARY. 


Srnce the appearance of Bogue’s series of Guide- 
books for Travellers, the first of which we noticed 
lately, a new edition of Murray's Handbooks has 
begun to be issued, the price of which is greatly 
reduced, and the shape of the volume, with 
its flexible binding, extremely convenient for 
tourists. The works are too well known to call 
for any remark at present, further than that the 
information is brought down to the most recent 
date, and improvements are made in the matter 
according to the times. The first volume contains 
Belgium and the Rhine. The second of Bogue’s 
Guide-books contains Switzerland and Savoy, and 
is prepared in a way which sustains the commen. 
dation bestowed on the previous volume. We 
think the publisher might have selected some other 
colour for his binding than the well-known red of 
Murray’s Hand-books. There is room enough for 
competition in the substance of the volumes with- 
out interfering with an external matter like this. 
The travelling public have now the advantage of 





In the present work | 


secondary aids in the cure. 

Ollivier’s Parliamentary Register of Contested 
Elections, contrasting the returns of 1847 et seq. 
with 1852, is a book the purposes and utilities of 
which for those interested is apparent from the 
title. 

A new tale, by Mrs. Challice, author of ‘The 


_ Village School Féte,’ The Laurel and the Palm, has 


some good delineations of character and well-ar- 


_ranged incidents; but the style is over-ornate, 
_ abounding in adjectives, perhaps purposely to suit 








the taste of readers of novelettes. 

In the absence of a regular ‘ Handbook’ on a 
country hitherto seldom visited for purposes of 
study or recreation, a little work is issued by Mr. 
Murray, Hints to Travellers in Portugal in search 
of the beautiful and the grand, with an itinerary of 
some of the most interesting parts of the coun- 
try. The brief notices here presented suffice to 
prove that this part of the Peninsula deserves to 
be more carefully explored by lovers of scenery as 
well as by scientific travellers. The mineral and 
other resources of the country are great, and after 
a few travellers have brought reports of the land, 
England is likely to have other associations with 
Portugal than those of war and of wine, to which 
the intercourse of the countries has hitherto been 
principally confined. 

An authentic report of the Speech of Viscownt 
Jocelyn, M.P., in the House of Commons, on the 
case of The Ameers of Upper Scinde, June 23rd, 
1852, will be valued by those interested in Indian 
affairs and Indian history. Of the merits of the 
controversy with General William Napier we for- 
bear to speak, but the case in behalf of the Ameers 
is here put with earnestness and ability. With 
some points in dispute the public are already 
familiar, from the correspondence in the Times 
between Lord Jocelyn and Sir Charles Napier and 
General Napier, the historian of his brother's 
Scindian campaign and administration. 
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Arnold’s Handbook of Roman Antiquities, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
— Sophocles, Part 4, (Edipus at Colonus, 12mo, 46. 
Art of Conversation, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bellenger’s French Conversation, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Butler's (J. O.) Geography of the Globe, 12mo, 4s, 6d. 
(Rev. W. A.) Sermons, 8vo, cloth, 12. 

Burke's International Cones Act, 12mo, boards, 5s. 
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Corf’s (Eliza) Moral and Religious Essays, 12mo, 10s. 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1852, 32mo, 4s, 6d. 
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Jenks’s Family Devotions, by Simeon, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth, gilt, 3s. 

Leaves from I Journal during 1851, post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

Library of Health, Vol. 5, 12mo, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

Neville’s (Rev. C.) Analysis of Church Principles, 3s. 6d. 

Olin’s (8.) Works, 2 Vols. post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Pa for the Schoolmaster, Vol. 1, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Pall’s First Principles of General Knowledge, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

Piddington on Hurricanes, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 

Remarks on Treating, &c. at Elections, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Romanism an Apostate Churci:, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Rouillon’s Analytical Table of French Nouns, 2s. 6d. 

Sutherland's Voyage in Baffin’s Bay in 1850-1851, £1 7s. 

Thacker’s Courser and Stud Book for 1851-2. 

Thiersch’s History of the Christian Church, Vol. 1, 6s. 

Thornton’s Commentary upon Sermon on the Mount, 3s. 
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Tunstall’s Rambles about Bath, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Willement’s Conversations of Little Herbert, &c., 1s. 6d. 

Wright's (Thomas) History of Ludlow, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 6d. 

—— royal 8vo, £1 5s. 
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SCIENCE, ART, AND LABOUR. 


OuR announcement of the premeditated concentra- 
tion of the Learned Societies appears to have given 
rise to an impression, that the recent movement 
for that end in the Royal Society has some con- 
nexion with the scheme of an Industrial College 
under the consideration of Prince Albert. As it is 
important that the public mind should not be 
misled on this point, we have authority for stating 
that such is not the case. The plan suggested by a 
contemporary of forming a single University of all 
the institutions of science, art, and labour in the 
kingdom, extending an influence “ into scholastic 
Oxford, not less than into mercantile Manchester, 
into literary Edinburgh, as well as into smoke-en- 
veloped Sheffield,” is an enlargement of our idea of 
the principle of juxtaposition far beyond the bounds 
of usefulness, or even of practicableness. It would 
be injudicious, to say the least, to mix up the in- 
dustrial training of artisans and mechanics with 
the senatorial proceedings of our philosophers, the 
elements of practical teaching with the reading 
and discussion of abstract original researches, 
the exhibition of tools, models, apparatus, and 
machinery in motion with the libraries and mu- 
seums of our chartered Societies. Now that the 
Exhibition of All Nations has brought the work- 
man and manufacturer to see how much of their 
labour, compared with that of other countries, is 
wanting in excellence ; now that English industry is 
open to receive improvement from industrial educa- 
tion, while the researches of scientific men are begin- 
ning to be moulded to the use of the workman; and 
now, moreover, that the Government has pledged 
itself, in the speech from the throne, to support 
these objects, great is the judgment needed in 
arranging the means and in the general business of 
organization. Three new institutions have sprung 
out of this condition of things- -the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, the Museum of Practical Botany, and 
the Museum of Practical Art. Here are the nuclei 
of an admirable system of professorial teaching in 
three principal departments, and we recommend 
that these be added, the first two to the British 
Museum, and the last to the National Gallery, 
while the Government School of Mines be incor- 
porated with the foundation of Prince Albert's 
College of Mechanical Industry, The collections 
of the British Museum being in a tolerably ad. 
vanced state of arrangement, though still wanting 
in the manifestations of learning that should result 
from a well-appointed Professoriate, it is time to 
think of making that Institution an educational 


one, for the instruction as well of amateurs as of 


those who would become teachers, lecturers, travel- 
lers, and the like. To give space for this and the 
increasing requirements of the library, we suggest 
that the prints, marbles, and all that appertains to 
art, be removed to form a new National Gallery. 

Our — institutions of science, art, and 
labour should, we suggest, be arranged under six 
heads, as follows :— 

1. The British Mvsev, including the library, 
with a classed as well as an alphabetical catalogue : 
the scientific collections of recent objects, arranged 


both systematically and geographically; the col- | 
lections of osteology and comparative anatomy, at | with little trouble, near 





| safety of the instruments, 


present mixed up with the professional collections 
of the College of Surgeons; the fossil collections, 
including those of the Museum of Practical Geology, 


arranged stratigraphically ; and the collections of 


economic botany from Kew; with a Professoriate 
for the purposes of practical and scientific teaching. 

2. A NATIONAL GALLERY, to include the pictures, 
sculptures, ancient and modern, frints, coins, 
medals, &c., the works of the Royal Academy and 
the Museum of Practical Art, with a Professoriate. 

3. An INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE of Mechanical Art 
and Manufactures, with a Professoriate, including 
the Government School of Mines and the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. 

4. A ScrentiFic INstITvUTF, for the concentration 
of the chartered Societies and their Libraries, their 
collections being transferred to the British Museum. 

5. A Lirerary Institute of Modern and Oriental 
Literature, Statistics, &c. 

6. An ANTIQUARIAN INSTITUTE, including the 
collections of antiquities (sculpture excepted) from 
the British Museum, with accommodation for the 
different Archeological Societies and their libraries. 

On a future occasion we may enter into this plan 
in detail, and suggest a means of extending its 
benefits to our provincial and colonial cities. 





SCIENTIFIC BALLOON ASCENT, 

Aug. 19. 
Your meteorological readers will doubtless be in- 
terested in knowing the result of the experiments 
made during the balloon ascent on Tuesday, though 
my time is at present so much occupied that any 
account I can yet give must necessarily be very 
imperfect. 

The main object contemplated by the projectors 
of these aérostatic expeditions is the determination 
of the laws of change in the temperature and 
humidity as we rise in the atmosphere. Other 
experiments and observations are not lost sight of, 
but it is proposed to attempt at first only what 
there is some probability of being satisfactorily 
executed, it being of more use to do one thing well 
than to do many things imperfectly. Such sub- 


jects as atmospheric electricity and (iess probably) 


magnetism may be taken up when the observers 
have become familiarized with their work. 

The weather on Tuesday, the day fixed for the 
first ascent, was as fair as could be hoped for, in 
the midst of such variety as we have had lately. 
The inflation of Mr. Green’s great Nassau balloon 
having been accomplished from the Vauxhall gas- 
works, the ascent took place about 10 minutes 
before 4 P.M., with wonderfully few instrumental 
casualties, considering the great oscillation of the 
car, previous to starting, from the action of the 
wind on the balloon. We then steadily rose and con- 
tinued rising until about 13 minutes before 5 P.M., 
when we could rise no higher. The barometer in- 
dicated that we were about 19,500 feet above the 
earth, and the temperature, which was about 72° at 
Vauxhall, had fallen to 7° (25° below the freezing 
point of water), or through 65° of Fahrenheit’s scale. 
From the earth, the sky seemed about three- 
quarters covered with clouds—the lowest stratum 
being composed of detached masses of cumulus, an 
intermediate stratum of higher cumuli, and cirro- 
stratus and cirrocumuli above all. The first stratum 
of clouds we passed very soon after leaving the 
earth at a height of about half-a-mile, the second 
seemed about 24 miles high, but the highest cirro- 
stratous clouds were still above us at our greatest 
elevation, although apparently not very far. Near 
the highest point of our course, small star-shaped 
crystals of snow of perhaps one-twenty-fifth or one- 
thirtieth of an inch diameter, were seen falling, 


(possibly their apparent fall was due to the rise of 


the balloon.) 

Observations of the thermometer, hygrometer, 
and barometer, were taken at very short intervals 
during the ascent and the first portion of the de- 





| by the Rev. J. Hunter 


scent, until it became necessary to provide for the | 


Specimens of the air at 
different elevations were taken for analysis. The 


_ descent was accomplished with much ease about 





25 minutes past 5 P.M., and the balloon secured 
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of it visible except a shower at 
The sun was quite obscured 
whole period. 

At the elevation to which we attained. no ner 
sonal inconvenience of any moment wis: Red 
rienced ; I only perceived a slight oppr 
the temples and ears, but no difficulty in breathir 
Mr. Nicklin perceived, besides, a slicht diff oie, 
in breathing before reaching the greatest heiwh? 
but the feeling went quickly off, even before we 
began to descend. So slight, however, was ane 
inconvenience we experienced from the rarity of 
the air that it did not in the least interfere with 
our regular work of observing and recording, The 
cold would of course have become disagreeable 
we continued long in it. 7 

This first voyage should be considered chiefly as 
a preliminary and educational one: neither the 
managing committee nor the observers having 
any previous experience whatever in aérostation 
It will not be surprising, therefore, if the expe. 
rience gathered from the ascent of Tue sday shoul 
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lead to considerable alterations in the instrument 
and mode of observing in future experiments « 
this nature. The results obtained from this first 
attempt are doubtless of much value, but we are 
in hopes that by some alterations in our mode of 
procedure, a greater amount of instruction may be 
derived from subsequent voyages. 

The Kew Committee have been peculiarly fortu- 
nate in obtaining the zealous co-operation of Mr. 
Green; his great experience and well-known ability 
and caution, afford a guarantee that the risks 
attending these expeditions will be reduced to a 
minimum. The confidence which his dexterous 
management of the immense but beautiful instru- 
ment cannot fail to inspire, will contribute much 
to that calmness in the observer which is so neces- 
sary in the presence of unusual phenomena. — 

JoHN WELSH. 
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ARCH FOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 
THE Archeological Association has been enjoy 
the week with much interest at Newark, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Newcastle. 17 he address 
of the Mayor, with which the proceedings may 
said to have opened, was a ‘right merrie’ produe- 
tion, and elicited due archeological sympathy.— 
‘We, the Mavor, Aldermen, and Councillors, 
said his worship, ‘“‘of the ancient borough . 
Newark-upon-Trent, present you our hearty wes 
come to a town whose record is to have been the 
centre of many a tented field, the strong) ld of 
kings in their trving hour, indomitable by sles i 
assault, emphatically the key of the north De 
retaining many a trace of pristine dignity 1 tes" 
lated pavement and sepulchral vase, In be or — 
rampart of defence, in the architectural b ” 
a peerless sanctuary, and, above all, in te BI 
ruins of a far renowned castle. A district a¢ wore 
in all ages no less by men of the gown, the he ““, 
of peace, than by the champions of the age 
where Cranmer, the martyr, and W arburton, ® o 
profound, and Secker, most gentle, of the — 
the Church, first drew the breath of lite. ad 
The first evening’s meeting was occupied bie 
the inaugural address of the President, spe an i 
ing of ‘‘two papers on the Te vicinity of 
cut-throat,” Robin Hood. Being in Wie 00 en: 
Sherwood Forest, it was deemed a ftune opt ne 
nity for the discussion of a discovery — of the 
| among the cite lae 
Exchequer as to the veritable existence © anti ” 
Mr. Gutch quoted several passages ~ Hood, and 
ballads detailing the exploits of ean and cat 
was firmly of opinion that he robbed ane 
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yainst this conjectu 
>» jgno mention OF Se etice y: 
bere engaged in robbing and cutting throats 
Bad be Oe of the thirteenth century, he 
= ve stionably been mentioned by 


ue 
oe baveris, Benedictus Abbas, and other writ- 


re, from the circumstance that 
f him in contemporary history. 


i believed that he was a winged myth, and 

° go familiar to our romantic ears was 
iat the nal yption of ‘Robin of the Wood.’ His- 
merely 0 OOF A careful. Who knows but that in 
rarians 8 hundred years a congress of antiqua- 
soother ‘ ot be held in Epping Forest to discuss 
ries may 0 of Jonathan Wild, of Jack Sheppard, 


be idee Buckstone’s foundling, the son of the 
wr r 

, q 

Putney Pet ent by the Association in a 


Wednesday was Sp 


ble and social manner. The first ob- 
od of attention was Thurgarton Priory, about 
‘eren miles distant from Newark, whence an invi- 
tion to breakfast had been received from the 
owner, Mr. Richard Milward. The principal seat 
of archeological research was the wine-cellar, 
ieing a fine crypt, the only remaining portion of 
the original priory. A few local relics were then 
abibited, including a large piece of lead cast at 
Chesterfield by the Romans, and some curious 
imens of tessellated pavement. On returning 
p Nottingham, the company were met by the 
Duke of Newcastle, and again escorted to a wine- 
eliar, constructed in an ancient cave extending a 
distance of 173 yards, sixty-three feet from the 
urfee. Nottingham Castle was visited, and the 
sarty ed by railway to Newstead Abbey, 
vere they were most cordially and hospitably en- 
tertained by Colonel and Mrs. Wildman. Having 
wsembled in the drawing-room, a paper was read 
m the history of the abbey by Mr. Pettigrew. 
The original structure, of which a few portions are 
aill remaining, was one of the thirteen priories 
that existed in this locality at the time of the 
dissolution of monasteries. The chief interest 
sttaches, however, to the modern mansion, from 
its having been the residence of Lord Byron. 
Here many of his imperishable writings were com- 
peed. After being forced to consent to its sale, 
lord Byron was gratified on finding that it had 
allen into the possession of Colonel Wildman, his 
ehoolfellow and monitor at Harrow, and wrote a 
etter to him expressive of his satisfaction. 

Thursday was occupied by an excursion to 
Clumber, the seat of his Grace the President, the 
Aswciation examining in their way Worksop Abbey 
Chnreh and the ruins of St. Mary’s Chapel adjoin- 
mg. Asmuch of this ancient architecture is falling 
nto decay, the archeologists suggested, and the 
duke and the Vicar promised, that every precau- 
wa should be adopted for its preservation. At 
lumber the day was spent in viewing the mansion, 
S paintings, books, manuscripts, curiosities, &c., 
wad the grounds, with their conservatories, shrub- 
‘nes, plantations, terraces, and extensive lake, 


wihaminiature fleet of vessels, up to a frigate of 


a tons, floating upon it. On returning in the 
‘ening to Newark, the members met for the 
“spateh of archwological business, and a paper by 
rv yah read, descriptive of the barrows 
pent een opened in different parts of the 
a’ and the arms and ornaments found in 
an rm by Mr. Jewitt, on the ancient cus- 
we a y Nottingham, was read ; and one 
Obarch of Se 9 » On discoveries lately made in the 
- John, at Winchester, 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


mt vee the civic authorities on several 
or their neglect or destruction of tessel- 
Oe hace crypts, and other Roman and Saxon 
terennt ine to the pickaxe and shovel during 
rations in the City, we welcome with 

be ny ZEW aspiration of archeological zeal. 








t the ane: : 
d aniversary dinner and election of officers | 


be Worshipful company of Girdlers on Thursday, 
Kater and ceremony was revived of crowning the 





W ; 
ardens. Three ancient caps and acrown | 


embroidered in gold on coloured silks, 


ra 
the y's heraldic devices, were brought 


| 


out to the surprise of many of the livery, and 
placed by the clerk with due solemnity on the heads 
of the monarch of the feast and his wardens, and 
they thereupon pledged their subjects in a loving 
cup of Rhenish wine. The newly-crowned Master 
of the Girdlers’ Company, Mr. John Hulbert, whose 
name has been rendered conspicuous from his hav- 
ing declined the honours of shrievalty and been 
mulcted in the fine of four hundred pounds, an 
archeological amercement that it would be well to 
abolish, made some interesting remarks in the 
course of the evening on the early history of the 
institution. He had held in his hand that morning 
a document dated 1464, in which Edward IV. con- 
firmed the privileges granted to the Company by 
his ancestors Richard If. and Edward IIL, among 
which was the following :—In the girdles then 
worn, silver and copper were used in their fabrica- 
tion and embroidery, and power was given to the 
Company to seize all girdles found within the city 
walls with spurious metals. ‘ 

Sir Charles Napier will be glad to learn that 


sufficient care is now taken in the examination of 


wood admitted to Her Majesty’s dockyards. We 
stated last week, on the authority of a resident in 
the neighbourhood of Hainault Forest, that there 
had been mismanagement in the fall of oak this 
season in that locality, the whole of the trees being 
left till the spring, when the wood, distended by 
sap, is rendered comparatively worthless for durable 
purposes. Our stricture obviously referred only to 
the trees likely to be used for ship-building. A 
timber-merchant, in reply to our remarks, writes 
to ‘The Times,’ from Epping Forest, in defence of 
what has been done, asking ‘if the value of the 
bark of 14,000 or 15,000 trees is to be lost for the 
sake of a score or two that may ultimately be used 
for the navy /” Clearly not, and no proposal so 
absurd wasmade. But let everything be done in its 
right season. Trees, of which the bark is the least 
part of the value, ought to be cut during winter. 
The timber-merchant admits the blunder to a cer- 
tain extent, and we are glad to hear that the pro- 
portion of trees cut at a wrong season is so small. 
What is better, he assures us that these score or 
two of trees pregnant with dry-rot ‘‘ will undergo 
a most careful inspection, and most probably be 
refused at the dockyards.” 

A work is announced by Mr. J. B. Davis and 
Dr. Thurnham, which promises to be of interest 
both in an ethnological as well as archeological 
point of view. It is to be entitled ‘Crania Britan- 
nica,’ and is intended to comprise engravings of 
erania discovered in the primeval sepulchres of 
this island, as well as those of the later or Anglo- 
Saxon period, executed from drawings made from 
the best preserved skulls in the collections of the 
authors and those of their friends. No extensive 
collection of these relics has ever been formed, 
Tumuli have generally been ransacked solely for 
the sake of the few objects of interest they con- 
tained—the weapons or the personal ornaments of 
the individual interred. Among the Romans, 
cremation prevailed to such an extent that the 
examples of a different description of interment 
are very unfrequent, and may be generally regarded 
as of the latest period of their occupation of 
Britain. The Celtic tumuli and their contents 
furnish unmistakeable evidence ; and the long in- 
tervening space between the period to which they 
belong and the time of the arrival of our pagan 
ancestors, the Saxons and the Danes, separates 
them so clearly that the ethnologist may trace the 
distinction of races with much more certainty than 
is commonly supposed. ‘‘ The personal remains of 
the ancient Britons,” say the projectors of this 
work, “their bones, entombed in barrows over 80 
many districts of these islands, have, until recently, 
not been objects of attraction even to collectors ;— 
unlike the geologist, who has gathered up and 
treasured every osteological fragment of the races 
of animals coming within his domain. It is be- 
lieved that a sufficient number of these relics have 





| now been exhumed from barrows and other tombs, 


to enable us not merely to reproduce the most 
lively and forcible traits of the primeval Celtic 
hunter or warrior, and his Roman conqueror, suc- 





ceeded by Saxon or Angle chieftains and settlers, 
and, later still, by the Vikings of Scandinavia ; but 
also to indicate the peculiarities which marked the 
different tribes and races who have peopled the 
different regions of the British islands.” 

A circular has been issued by Mr. Charles 
Buschek, agent in Europe for the American “ Exhi- 
bition of the Industry of all Nations,” containing 
various official documents, and announcing that the 
opening of the Exhibition will take place on the 
2nd of May, 1853. The Corporation of New York 
has granted the site of Reservoir Square, for five 
years, at the nominal rent of a dollar a year, for 
the erection of the building, which is to be of glass 
and iron. It is stipulated in the grant that the 
admission shall at no time exceed fifty cents. An 
act has been passed by the senate and assembly of 
New York, incorporating the Association for the 
Exhibition, the affairs of which are to be managed 
by a court of eleven directors, to be chosen annually 
by the stockholders. The eleven directors for the 
first year are named in the charter, and their names 
are such as go far to guarantee the success of the 
undertaking. The directors are to have power to 
elect the officers of the corporation, including a 
president, treasurer, secretary, and three inspectors, 
The capital stock of the Company is to be two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, divided into shares of one 
hundred dollars each, with power to increase the 
capital to the sum of three hundred thousand 
dollars, Other regulations relate to the liabilities 
of the shareholders, the privileges of the corpora- 
tion, and the nature of the property. The directors 
are required to assign one or more days for the free 
admission of the children of the schools of the 
Public School Society, the Ward Schools, the 
Orphan Asylums, the Deaf and Dumb Institutions, 
and other establishments. The proceeds of one day, 
to be publicly advertised, are required to be given 
to the Fire Department Fund for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of deceased firemen in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn. The building is 
to be considered a bonded warehouse, and all 
articles will be admitted free of duty, the place to 
be under the surveillance of the customs. The 
Association, by resolutions passed at a meeting at 
New York on July 12th, invite the transmission of 
articles from Europe and all parts of the world. 
They undertake to pay the freight and insurance 
outwards and homewards, between the port of 
exportation and New York, as well as warehousing, 
attendance, and the fire insurance while in the 
building, excepting on such articles as shall be sold 
or withdrawn from the Exhibition, the freight and 
insurance of which will be repayable to the Associa- 
tion. The Exhibition is to comprise painting, sculp- 
ture, and other objects of the Fine Arts, as well as 
articles of raw materials and produce, manufac- 
tures and machinery, Prizes are to be awarded in 
the various departments. Forms of application for 
space, with description of articles proposed to be 
sent, have this week been issued by Mr. Buschek, 
who was the Austrian Commissioner to the London 
Exhibition of 1851. We are glad to find that 
matters are in train for a show worthy of the 
United States. The proposal to have the Exhibi- 
tion at New York in 1852 was injudicious, and 
the failure of the attempt almost led to the idea 
being wholly abandoned ; but with another year’s 
interval for preparing and maturing the project 
there is little fear as to its successful execution. 

A lecture was delivered on Thursday, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, by M. F. Sudré, on his 
universal musical language, and also on his system 
of telephony, or acoustic telegraphing. The 
principle of the universal language is the ex- 
pression of ideas by the seven musical notes, do, 
re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, played on any instrument, or 
spoken, or written, or indicated by signs. By re- 
presenting the notes on parts of the fingers, the 
deaf and dumb can communicate by the same 
method. Since the time of Leibnitz, who pro- 
posed the adoption of universal characters to be 
used for all sciences, as algebraic notation is for 
mathematics, the subject has received much notice 
from learned men. Previous to that, George Dal- 


gairns, a Scotchman, and Bishop Wilkins, one of 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








the originators of the Royal Society, had proposed 
a philosophical language. But the difficulties of 
the scheme have hitherto proved insurmountable. 
M. Sudré’s ingenious and pleasant system has 
obtained high encomium in France, the author 
having received the crown and medal of the Athe- 
neum of Arts in Paris at the annual meeting in 
1845, a commission of the French Institute having 
also reported favourably of it. Some years ago 
M. Sudré lectured on the subject in this country, 
at which time a notice of his system was given in 
the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ On this occasion he again 
visits England with a recommendatory letter 
signed by various members of the Institute. The 
system is certainly the best that has yet been pro- 
posed, and with an interpreter so able as Mdlle. 
Josephine Hugot, the inventor's niece, the lecture 
on Thursday gave great satisfaction to the audience. 
M. Sudré represents that two or three months’ 
study is sufficient for any one of ordinary ability to 
have perfect command of the language. The 
acoustic telegraph is an invention likely to prove 
of more practical and immediate importance, and 
has been recommended by special commissions in 
France, named by the ministers both of War and 
of Marine. Three sounds, sol, do, sol, are alone 
used, and with these, either by bugle, drum, or 
cannon, every signal can be perfectly conveyed. 
The same notes, represented by three lights, white, 
red, and green, form a system of night signals 
superior to any hitherto used, Objections to some 
parts of the system readily occur, but its general 
ingenuity and utility are undeniable, and the sub- 
ject deserves the attention of scientific men. M. 
Sudre’s lecture was one of much interest, to which 
the intelligence and good taste of Mdlle. Hugot not 
a little contributed. 

On Tuesday the Duke of Hamilton, the premier 
peer of Scotland, and in some ways one of the most 
conspicuous members of the aristocracy, died at the 
advanced age of 85. He was born in 1767, and 
did not attain his dukedom till 1819. As the 
Marquis of Douglas he sat in Parliament from 
1802 till 1806, when he proceeded to St. Petersburg 
as ambassador. On his return in 1812 he was 
called to the House of Peers in his father’s barony 
of Dutton. The family is descended from the royal 
line of Scotland, and the heir represents two duke- 


doms, two marquisates, three earldoms, and eight | 
In old Scottish | 


baronies, besides foreign dignities. 





tion of 110 feet, and is six feet high, and sixteen in 
circumference, painted red, with a white belt. 
The connecting apparatus was constructed under 
the superintendence of Mr. Edwin Clark, the Com- 
pany’s engineer. An electric dial is also being 
completed in the centre of the crossing streets 
opposite the office, by which the time, day and 
night, will be indicated. The connecting apparatus 
has for some time been completed, but consider- 
able difficulty has been experienced in its correct 
working. These difficulties, arising from the dis- 
turbance of the electric current and other obstacles 


in the London transit, have been at length sur- | 


mounted, to the satisfaction of Mr. Clark and of 
the Astronomer Royal. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany are about to establish electric telegraph com- 
munication in the East on a great scale, lines 
connecting Calcutta, Agra, Lahore, Bombay, and 
Madras being projected. Dr. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, 
one of the most accomplished medical officers in the 
Bengal service, has been for some time employed 
in conducting experiments and _ perfecting the 
scheme. The mercantile community of Calcutta 
have put at Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s disposal a large 
sum for the purchase of books and the conduct of 
his investigations, the gift being also intended as a 
mark of grateful acknowledgment of his services 
in a matter so important to the prosperity of 
India. A line from Diamond Harbour to Caleutta, 
about forty miles, has for some time been in ope- 


ration under Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s superintendence. | 


Mr. Joseph Fletcher, one of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors of Schools, died this week during a tem- 
porary absence in North Wales. 


ments, containing many judicious remarks as well 
asa large amount of information on educational 
subjects. Among British and foreign statists Mr. 


Fletcher was well known, being editor of the | 
‘Statistical Journal,’ an office involving much | 


labour, and one of the honorary secretaries of the 
Statistical Society of London. At the statistical 
section of the British Association he has for some 


years acted as secretary, and was one of the most | 


active and useful members of the council. He was 
a man of much benevolence as well as literary 


) ability, and one of his first public occupations was 


history the great part borne by the house of 


Hamilton is known to every reader. By marriage 


the family is allied with several of the reigning | 
The late duke, the tenth of the | 
line, is succeeded by the Marquis of Douglas, who | 


houses of Europe. 


is married to a daughter of the late Grand Duke of 
Baden, and is first cousin to Louis Napoleon. The 
Duchess Dowager of Hamilton is the granddaughter 
of the celebrated Alderman Beckford, of Fonthill 
Abbey, an alliance suggestive of some interesting 
reminiscences of a literary kind. 
had little pretensions himself to distinction in 


enlightened and generous patron of art and of 
artists. His collections of paintings and of objects 
of rertu are surpassed by few in this country, 
many of them having been collected by himself 
when abroad. At the coronation of Victoria the 
Duke of Hamilton officiated as Hereditary High 
Steward of England. His sister, Lady Anne 
Hamilton, was the favourite friend and companion 
of Queen Caroline, whose popularity she shared 
during that exciting period. The late Duke of 


as secretary of the ‘ Handloom Inquiry,’ and after- 
wards of the ‘Factory Children’s Employment’ 
Parliamentary Commissions, in which duties he 
obtained high reputation. He died at the early 
age of 39. ’ 

Some time ago we announced that a ‘Crystal 
Palace’ had been erected at Copenhagen for an 
exhibition of Scandinavian manufactures. This 
edifice having been completed, and stocked with 
articles representing the industry of the three Scan- 


_ dinavian nations, was opened a few days back, with 


The late duke 


| the great dignitaries of the kingdom. 
literature, any more than in politics, but he was an 


' checked. 


Hamilton was one of the few English noblemen | 


who enjoyed the confidence and friendship of Napo- 
leon the Great. 


The arrangements having been completed be- | 


tween the Royal Observatory at Greenwich and 
the Electric Telegraph Company, the apparatus for 
distributing Greenwich mean time through the 
country will shortly be brought into regular opera. 
tion. At one o'clock each day the ball raised on 
the dome of the Telegraph Company's office in the 
Strand opposite Hungerford-market, now falls by 
electric action simultaneously with the well-known 
ball on the Observatory at Greenwich. The Strand 


, country is to assemble at Toulouse on the 8th | 


ball is visible at great distances, being at an eleva- | 


i 


a good deal of pomp, by the King of Denmark, 
attended by the royal princes, the ministers, and 
The struc- 
ture is of considerable beauty and extent. 

The Indian papers arrived by the last mail state 


His reports on | 
the schools under his inspection are valuable docu- 





that medical men have observed during seasons | 
| when epidemic cholera prevails the magnet is much 
affected, losing much of its power, and its polarity | 


We are not aware of any effect of this | 


kind having been noticed by European observers, | 
but it is worthy of further investigation, with the | 
| other atmospheric phenomena which have attended | 


the prevalence of the disease. 

The Manchester Free Public Library has been 
presented to the Corporation, and is to be opened 
with great ceremony on the 2nd of September. 
Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Dickens, and Sir E, Lytton 


Bulwer, are announced to take part in the pro- | 
. > | 
Had the opening been fixed three days | 


ceedings. 
later, many of our sarans might have been present 
on their return from Belfast. 

The Geological Society of France is to mect at 
Metz on the 5th September for an extraordinary 
session. The Scientific Congress of the same 


September. 
A remarkable instance of the mutability of 
fortune occurred lately in the appearance of Gari- 





| baptism, that he was born, n 


Aug, 9 
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ee 


baldi, the Italian patriot, at Lima, as er 
s . fe oo, as mm) 
of a Peruvian Guano ship. He was Petalead cat 
‘ Bra S received with 
great enthusiasm by the people, and has sinc — 
offered the command of an expeditio ib 
Flores. “on against 
The enterprising traveller, Mad 
arrived at Pontianak in safety 
and dangerous over] : 


ame Pfeiffer, has 
after a fatiguing 
and journey from Sarawak, ~ 








FINE ARTS. 

The History of the Painters of all Nations 
Charles Blane (late ‘Directeur des Bea 
of France). Translated by Peter 


By M. 
aux Arts’ 
Berlyn, with 
ler the direction 


Portraits, &c. &e., executed un 

of M. Armengaud, of Paris, The entire work 

edited by Mr. Digby Wyatt. John Cassell. > 
THE appearance of a work with the above title 
would inspire the most unmixed satisfaction, were 
it not that the enormous range suggested by it 
programme is liable to make the boldest fee] alittle 
hesitation, and to check with some natural appre- 
hensions the most sanguine hopes. It is impos. 
sible to suppose that the extent of an under. 
taking adequate to such a high-sounding denom}. 
nation can have been underrated by the authors 
whose names, appearing on the page, are a sufficient 
guarantee for the intelligence requisite for the due 
appreciation of the design. The Secretary to the 
Executive Committee of the Exhibition of 185] is 
doubtless familiar with vast undertakings, and the 
‘Directeur des Beaux Arts’ at Paris, during the 
Administration of 1848, was a respectable, if not 
the highest possible authority in his depart. 
ment of the government. Yet the amount of 
knowledge to be produced, the happy assemblage 
of various talent that will be required, and the 
spirit of organization that must animate the pro- 
jectors of so large a scheme, are matters of no 
trifling moment. For whilst everyone must re-echo 
the regret expressed by the editor at the limited 
acquaintance with artistic biography we have been 
hitherto content to put up with in England, it is 


| necessary that the work which is to supply such a 


want should be as extensive as the requirement 
itself—as broad as the chasm it is expected to fill. 
Nothing less than this would satisfy the English 
public, or deserve the reward of having, as the 
editor says, ‘‘done the state good service.” Aud 
we must be allowed to say that it is not to that 
portion of readers whom Mr. Wyatt describes asa 
‘railroad-loving body, whose intellectual food must 
be served to them so that it may be bolted, and yet 
entail no indigestion,’ that a work like this should 
appeal ; the only support worth having in literature 
is that of persons who read in studies as well as in 
railway carriages, as much in order to learn and 
remember as to wile away time. Else the ‘ History 
runs the risk of sharing the fate of other ‘ Literature 
for the Rail’—namely, that of being shovelled away 
into obscurity after its month of ephemeral exist: 
ence. But we may do the editor the justice to say, 
that his performance is better than his intentions 
The Life of Murillo, whilst it certainly involves no 
speculations which the simplest mind may = 
enter upon with perfect safety, is yet not quite © 
fragmentary and condensed as to come up to the 
required desideratum, namely, that guidebook or 
of composition described above, which the Engtis) 
intellect is supposed chiefly to appetise and fatten 
upon. It is, in truth, a flowing and pleasant “itd 
lation of M. Blanc’s treatise ; and the latter beimg 
essentially French in its every paragraph, is, a 
sidering the subject and its manner of treatme’ 
none the worse for being so. The descriptions ©” 
everywhere graphic and lively in the extreme ae 
charm of gaiety and spirit is communicated . ~~ 
detail. Amongst the pictorial criticisms ars iste 
found a few original and shrewd pp ry 
and in the description of the sentiment 0 ] Lert 
tures we have the salt piquancy of bse 
humour, its keenness, its dash, and its iar y 

The error which prevails in all our Trees ! cage 
tories of Murillo’s life, as to the place ane from 3 
his birth, is here corrected ; and it appea™ i 


: rtificate 
Ss is « if ounded on the ives > 613 
Spanish authority, gt at at Pilas, in 1613, 
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Ie itself, on the Ist of January, 1618. 
bet st ibing his tutelage under his uncle, Juan 
wet , the author refers to the remarkable 
de Calo, loded mistake of Sandrart, who states 
ist 98 visited America in his youth. That he 
pe travelled beyond Madrid is proved by the 
‘nee of all his countrymen who have written on 
The influence of the style of Vandyke 


earl, produced by the intimacy of the lat- 


ur with Pedro de Moya, a pupil = en _ he fA 
nish painter, seems to have mainly ge erec “ 
him that earnest desire to inspect the originals 
gbich made him contemplate visiting England, and 
ghich actually led him to the capital of Spain. Here 
his reception by, and intercourse with, the great\ e- 
iasquez, forms almost the only im portant epoch of his 
life : and no circumstance of his existence so forcibly 
gests the imagination, or so well deserves the efforts 
of commemorative art, as the introduction of 
hat young, eager, and uninformed genius to the 
seasures of the royal galleries, under the guidance 
of the splendid and courtly officer of Philip IV., 
simself a master in art, and noble in every sense 
n which humanity can be dignified. It was not 
sll the return of Murillo to his native town, where 
ce remainder of his life was spent, that his own 
seculiar genius worked itself free from the influ- 
ones of Titian, Vandyke, Ribera, and Velasquez, 
snd became itself a leading star in the art firma- 
ment, The narrative of his life from this period is 
simple record of an existence in which “ neither 
idleness nor weariness found a place. In a city 
peopled with monks, with picturesque mendicants 
and enthusiastic devotees—in a city filled with 
uysterious churches—lit up, as Lafontsine would 
ay, by the eyes of Andalusian beauties, Murillo 
passed his time in copying the inhabitants of earth, 
aod inventing those of heaven. His whole world 
vassummed up in the city of Seville. On the 
nad which he had to traverse, from the parish of 
Santa Cruz, in which he resided, to the cathedral 
of Seville, or else to the convent of the Capuchins 
outside the walls, he lost nothing that occurred to 
attract his notice. If he met the licentiates 
Alonzo Herrera and Juan Lopez y Talavan, he 
Was struck with their fine heads, and he introduced 
them under the names of Saint Leander and of 
Saint Isidore into some devotional picture. With- 
wt the necessity of travelling, or of crossing the 
«a8, he could handle a thousand different subjects, 
iod paint in every branch of the art——landscapes, 
“wers, Sea-pieces, portraits, history, and miracles ; 
w.serable humanity cowering on the pavement, 
ind beatified mortals wafted through the regions 
t Paradise,” “ 





ee 


The autumn and winter session of the depart- 
ies of practical art at Marlborough House is to 
; amence on the Ist September. Classes will be 
“med on the following subjects :—Painting on 


poreelain, conducted hy Mr. J. Simpson ; wood 
ere for female students only, by Miss Water- 
Pet a a ee ence of Mr. Thompson : 
tn cumpeein’ a by Mr. Hanhart ; artistic ana- 
rie JH - rawing, painting, and modelling, 
wehitectural “ood siapeapg ; practical construction, 
Richande ails and perspective, by Mr. C. J. 
iver by * tba es the session will be 
‘ot of vegetable a. ; ya D oT me Fs ah gel 
the principles a + oa °y Dr. Lyon Playfair, on 
bitery: Mr. Owen aa ry in the manufacture of 
‘ ag . ‘ 
> 4". Wornum, on ee thal oe te 
 upson, on wood engravi >: Si - wis . 
: Sraving ; Signor Brucciani, 


ZS mould; tig })? 
#8 " Modelling and designing classes 
ouse for male students, and Gower- 


Breet for f, ; : 
Dieu — students, will be formed. The 
iy i) ornamenta 


be j re pr is now open to the pub- 
2 Wednesdays Ne the week, and for students 
Qoeen has bene . lursdays, and Fridays. The 
the finest speci,” faciously pleased to order some 
3 Pecimens of Sevres china from Buck- 
i to be transferred for a time to 
Mnting class vuse, for the use of the porcelain 


te French j 
Ma A daguea state that a painting, by | to Moscow to assassinate the emperor. 
"6 & Dominican monk, has just | in a lonely place of the Kremlin, to mature their 








been found in an old box in the Church of Longwy, 
in the departinent of the Orne. It bears the 
painter’s signature. 

A statue to Lesueur, the ancient composer, has 
just been erected at Amiens, his native place. In 
addition to some esteemed oratorios and religious 
pieces of considerable merit, he has left two operas 
called La Caverne and Les Bardes, which are also 
admired, though seldom performed. 





MUSIC. 


brought out at the Royan Irattan Opera on Tues- 
day, the delay having added to the public curiosity 
concerning an event so novel. The performance 


employment than a leader of light Terpsichorean 
harmony, and master of the revels and masques of 
his majesty the People. He has done much, by his 
monster concerts and other entertainments, to raise 
the popular taste, and the appreciation of the best 
kind of orchestral music. For the higher sphere 
of the opera he has now asserted his qualifications, 
and we have little doubt of his having a prosperous 
career in such undertakings, if he gives himself to 
diligent study, and does not refuse to attend to the 
suggestions of those experienced in operatic criti- 
cism. The success of this first attempt, in spite of 
various drawbacks, was most auspicious, The de- 
fects were those of taste rather than of ability, and 
the faults were such as judicious counsel and in- 
creased care may to a great extent remove. The 
original English libretto was composed by Mr. 
Desmond Ryan, the Italian words being adapted 
by Signor Manfredo Maggioni. The story is taken 
from some of the well-known episodes in the life of 
Peter the Great, with a little apocryphal matter, 
allowable for dramatic effect. There are three 
acts, in the first of which, Peter (Tamberlik) in 
disguise, and several of his general officers, are 
labouring as ship-builders in the dockyard of Zaan- 
dam, or Saardem, as it is more usually called. 
Catherine (Mdlle. Zerr), a vivandiére in the dock- 
yard, beloved by Zeinberg (Rommi), a shipwright, 
attracts the affection of the Czar, and his love 
is warmly reciprocated. Zeinbery’s jealousy leads 
him to two attempts upon Peter's life, once 
by violent attack, and again by assassination, in 
which he is joined by Rossomak (Herr Formes), 
Hetman, or chief of the Cossacks. ossomak has 
also been rejected by Cutherine, and jealousy is 
added to an ancient hatred of the Czar, against 
whom he had conspired as a leader of the Strelitzes 
or Russian Janissaries, and had been obliged to fly 
among the Cossacks on the conspiracy being dis- 
covered, The murderous plot of Zeinberg and 
Rossomak: is defeated Ly Catherine, who had watched 
them, and, ringing the alarm-bell, drew together 
the workmen, who are only prevented from laying 
violent hands on Zeinbery, by Peter declaring him- 
self the Czar, and demanding his life. The act 
closes with Peter’s taking farewell of Catherine, and 
departing in a ship to his own country. The second 
act has its opening scene in the camp before Pultava 
or Poltowa, the Swedish army being intrenched in 
the distance. Catherine, who has come in search 
of Peter after his departure from Zaandam, meets 
with a detachment of the Swedish army. She 
learns that the Swedes and Turks have joined forces, 
and are about to attack the Russian camp. With 
this intelligence she hastens to Peter's tent, and 
there obtaining from him some jewels of great value, 
she returns to the Vizier, and presenting them as 
offerings from the Czar, induces him to sign a treaty 
and withdraw his troops. Charles XI., unsup- 
ported by his allies, attacks the Russian camp, 
and after various fortunes of the fight is defeated. 
Catherine is in vain sought after the battle. The 
third act is in Moscow, where Catherine ar- 
rives during a snow-storm, and, overcome 
with fatigue, falls down within sight of the 
Kremlin, the imperial palace. Rossomak and 





some of his officers, who had been banished to 


| . . ? Pps ‘ 
Siberia for treason, have escaped, and have come 
Meeting 


M. JuLvien's Pietro il Grande was at length | 


has proved that M. Jullien is capable of higher | 





| plans, they are overheard by Curtherine, who en- 
deavours to reach the palace with the tidings. 
There is a féte that night, and the emperor has 
chosen his empress from the daughters of the Bo- 
yars. Tormented with regretful remembrance of 
Catherine, who he fears has sacrificed herself for 
his love, he is expressing his grief to General Lefort 
(Tagliafico), when they hear cries of distress. 
Lefort goes out to see the cause, and bears back 
the apparently lifeless body of Catherine. Restored 
to animation, she discloses the plot, and the em- 
peror is prepared. Rossomak euters, and on pre- 
senting a petition, is about to stab the Czar, when 
he seizes the assassin’s arm, and turns the poignard 
into his heart. The scene closes with the enthron- 
ization of Catherine. The spectacle of the drama 
is of the most gorgeous description. In the first 
act the dockyard scenery is good, and the arrival 
of the ship aid the movements of the crew are 
managed with skilful effect. In the second act 
| there is an exaggerated parade of military effect. 
A vast variety of troops appear, with military 
bands and standards, and ‘all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war.” The sublimity of the display 
verges on the ridiculous, especially when the 





Astley’s and the Hippodrome. The military effect 
of this scene would be better gained with less 
parade. The scenery of the last act is in very 
different taste. The view of the Kremlin, with its 
festive lights, and the bleak storm outside, is well 
represented. The general character of M. Jullien’s 
music may be described in few words. With little 
originality and not much melody, the whole opera 
is pervaded by a spirit of liveliness and vigour 
which secures attention and engages applause. 
Some of the choruses are very animated, and seve- 
ral passages occur of peculiar merit. There is too 
much straining, however, after startling effects, 
and these sometimes sought by violence of sound, 
rather thau variation of sense. <A little more 
quietness would be in many parts a vast improve- 
ment. Of particular passages, the following are 
among those most worthy of especial notice :—in 
act i., the Cavatina in scene 4, which Mdlle. 
Zerr gave with much taste, the Madrigal Chorus 
in the same scene, the National Hymn, beginning 
“Di Moscovia eletti figli,” full of martial spirit, as 
is also the war-song in the beginning of act ii. The 
quartette in the second scene is very good, and was 
well given by Mdlle. Zerr, Tamberlik, Formes, and 
Tagliafico. The duet of Catherine and Peter, a 
little further on, is good, but far too long. A sep- 
tette, in which six of the Russian generals join the 
Czar in his dictation of the orders of battle, was 
an interesting passage. Tamberlik, who finished 
with C alt, sang admirably. ‘The march in the 
battle scene is an animated piece, but rather 
loud and confused in some parts. The chorus 
of nuns in the third act had a very pleasing 
effect, especially as a relief from the orchestral 
clangour, and it would be well to give more 
prominence to that passage. The ballet at the 
dockyard j¢éfe in the first act, and the mazourka 
in the Kremlin, gave scope for the display of 
dancing, of which the chief merit consists in its 
being appropriate to the nationality of the scenes, 
The performance of the Russian danseuse, Malle, 
Advianoff, was deservedly applauded, The waltz 
air in the first ballet was in M. Jullien’s happiest 
style. It remains only to say a few words on the 
principal performers, all of whom are weil known, 
and of high reputation in their peculiar styles. 
Tamberlik as Pietro was admirable, and took all pos- 
sible pains both with the acting and singing. The 
part is one requiring no small efforts, physical as 
well as artistic, and by Signor Tamberlik’s unflag- 
ging energy the spirit of the opera was sustained 
through its prodigious length. Herr Formes was 
in excellent voice, and made a most appropriate 
Rossomak. Signors Tagliafico, Stigelli, Soldi, Polo- 
nini, and the others, generally bore well the parts 
assigned to them, and some passages were delivered 
with great effect. But rarely has an opera been 
made to depend so much on two or three characters. 
With the exception of occasional choruses, one of 
the best of which was by a choir of nuns behind 











cavalry advance with the measured tramp of 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[Aug. 91 














the scenes, there is no female voice in the opera | occasion of the- féte. For hours before the doors | jected to parliamentary 
except Catherine, the sole prominence of whose | ‘ 
character will prove a severe trial to whoever bears 
the part. Mdlle. Anna Zerr acquitted herself. 
admirably, throughout the whole piece passionate | 
and graceful, and deserving the applause elicited 
The choruses | 
were in good order, and only in a few places was | 
Over | 
the efficient orchestra M. Jullien presided with 
The calls for the composer 
and leader, at the close of the first act, were hearty 


both by her singing and acting. 
the need of additional rehearsal noticeable. 
anxious earnestness, 


and general, and Signor Tamberlik and Malle. 


Anna Zerr well merited the praise so warmly be- | 


stowed. 
On Thursday the opera was repeated with in- 


creased success, the result of judicious improve- | 


ments on the first performance. The recitatives, 


some of which had been distressingly long, were | 


curtailed. The battle scene was much modified, 
and the horses and other adjuncts dispensed with. 
The whole performance was shortened by nearly 
an hour. In the management of the orchestra 
there was also improvement. For these changes 
M. Jullien deserved the applause which he received 
at the close from a crowded audience. 





The Opéra Comique and Grand Opera were thrown 
open to the public on Saturday gratis. They were 
filled from top to bottom. 
a very different class from what is usually seen at 
these aristocratic houses. 
behave perfectly well, but they manifested pro- 
found attention to the pieces performed, and ap- 
peared to appreciate fully the more striking parts. 
The musical education of the lower class of the 
Parisian people has made wonderful progress since 
the Revolution of 1789. Gratuitous performances 
were frequently given after that event, and espe- 
cially in 1793 ; but the ‘ patriots’ knew so little of 
music, that they thought, that when three or four 
performers sang together, it was to get through 
the piece sooner. On one occasion in 1793, at the 
Grand Opera, they positively refused to allow a 
concerted piece to be executed. ‘A la lunterne! 
a la lanterne!” ’ 
formers. ‘‘ May I ask what is your pleasure, 
citizens ?” said a performer, stepping forward, and 
really not knowing what the tumult was about. 
“Tl tell you,” roared a brawny butcher, in his 
shirt sleeves, from one of the principal boxes ; 
‘you think that because we came in here with- 
out paying, we may be treated with disrespect ; 
and so three of you sing together to get done 
quickly! But you shan’t treat us so, aristocrats, 
muscadins, canaille/ Sing one ata time, or we'll 
hang you @ la lanterne /” 


»yroduced at the Opéra Comique. The music is by 
*Janard, and though not first-rate, and in parts 
too full of pretension, is sprightly and pleasing. 


| aaieemmemneatt 


THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Dickens and his amateur dramatic company 
of artists and literati are preparing for a tour in 
the provinces, which will doubtless add substan- 
tially to the funded capital of the ‘Guild of Lite 

rature and Art.’ Sir kb. B. Lytton’s play of Not so 
Bad as we Seem has been judiciously reduced to. 
three acts, and a hearty appeal in the cause of 
amusement and charity is to be made with it to 
the good people of Nottingham, Sheffield, New- 
castle, Sunderland, Liverpool, and Manchester, at 
which last-mentioned place the celebrities will be 
present at the opening of the Free Library. Those 
who know the absolute value of time, per hour, to 
the successful literary man and artist, will not be 
slow to estimate the munificent gift which these 
gentlemen are freely presenting towards the support 


of this good work, 








The gy incident in the theatrical his- 
tory of Paris of the past week has been the throw- 
ing open of the Théatre Francais and other houses, 
for gratuitous performances, on Saturday, on the | 


The spectators were of | 


But not only did they | 


they yelled at the terrified per- | 


i lence of the wind. 
| dismal one; and the hundreds of thousands who 


were filled with incredible rapidity. 


were to open, hundreds of persons were in wait- 
ing ; and when admission was given, the theatres 
The great | 
majority of the spectators were of course of the 


lowest class, but they behaved with exemplary 


propriety. 


brought out. 


At the Gymnase a three-act vaudeville, called 
the Arocats, by Dumanoir and Clairville, has been 
It is a clever piece of satire on 
gentlemen learned in the law, and is written | 


with more care than is generally displayed in a 


vaudeville. 
one, 


tableaux ! 
name, has given a terrific melodrama, in five acts, 
called the Chambre Rouge, by Theodore Anne. 

M. Ahbergsen, the Nestor of dramatic performers 
in Sweden, died a few days ago at Stockholm, aged 
_ninety-one. It was he who first performed the 
principal part in the celebrated Swedish opera, 
Gustavus Wasa, 

The performances of the London theatres have 
been confined, without change, to the Haymarket 
(Adelphi company) and Olympic. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, Aug. 18, 

| Partstan fétes generally possess a certain artistic 
character ; and therefore we are not going out of 
our province in mentioning that on Sunday last all 
the worthy Parisians were in motion, and hosts of 
| foreigners and provincials poured into the French 
capital, to see the f¢tes which were to take place, 
partly in honour of Napoleon the Great, and a good 
deal for the glorification of Napoleon the Little, 
who now dominates in France. The day was se- 
| lected because it was what the French call Napoleon’s 
Jéte—that is, the day set apart by the Catholic 
church to the saint after whom he was named. This 
saint is of no great renown in ecclesiastical his- 
_ tory ; and there is an ugly story about him, to the 
_ effect that he was only thrust into the Calendar as 
a compliment to his extraordinary namesake— 





** Who, born no king, made monarchs draw his car.” 
The fétes of Sunday were destined to be the grandest 
ever seen in Paris; the column in the Place Ven- 
dome was to have been one mass of brilliant light ; 
a huge eagle was to have blazed on the top of the 
Are de Triomphe at the Barriére de l’Etoile; the 


electric light was to have effected miracles of | 


beauty; the boulevards were to have been turned 
into a fairy garden; Vauxhall was for ever to have 
been cast into the shade, by the dazzling magnifi- 


; , cence of 3} inations: ¢ are was t¢ re bee 
A little opera, called the Les Deux Jaket, has been | C&H¢¢ of illuminations; and there was to have been 


a display of fireworks, representing the passage of 
Bonaparte the elder over Mount St. Bernard, of 
such gorgeous splendour as to be unequalled in 
pyrotechnic annals. But, alas! the word of pro- 
mise, though kept to the eye, was broken in reality. 


| The gas at the column wouldn’t burn: the eagle 
| couldn't be got up; the electric light declined to 


shine; the illuminations looked melancholy: and 
Mount St. Bernard was blown away bv the vio- 
Altogether the day was a 


went to see the sights looked as dull as decorous 
undertakers at a rich man’s funeral. <A ball to the 
market-women had to be postponed to Tuesday, 


It is, in fact, a comedy, and a good 
The Cirque has favoured its public with a 
_ grand fairy piece with not fewer than twenty-two | 
And the Gaité, in contradiction to its | 


j 


| favourable this week. 
} 


$s 

et : . 
under the anti-parliamentary réyime,¢ eige 
her sins, at present dominates unfortunat 7 for 
| The Academy has accordingly withdrawn th ae 
In this affair we have a new and ludie eis 
| lamentable proof, of the abject state to x * 
| literature and its professors are now reduc i — 
| Academy is a body of the most neobend ¢ The 
_ and thinkers France possesses:—Guizot acre 
_ Cousin, De Rémusat, Thiers, Hugo. Lamartine D’ 
Musset, and Montalembert are amongst tae tg 
bers; and yet it is not even allowed the liberty of 
selecting the subjects for its own prizes—it is oblio.. 
| toobey the orders of an upstart of whom i a 
a until he chanced ‘to gain Bonaparte’s 
The news respecting literary treaties is not 
The States-General of Hol. 
land have unanimously rejected that which Was re. 
cently concluded between that country and France 
The reason is not stated, but whatever it may be, 
the result is to be greatly deplored. With Belgium, 
also, the negotiations for a commercial treaty . 
which the annihilation of piracy was to form one of 
the principal conditions, have been broken off 
Prussia, too, manifests a stronger disinclination than 
ever to enter into the views of France on this 

subject. 











JYNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
7 COMPANY, EsrasiisHep ey Act or Partrament in 18% 

8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON 

HONORARY PRESIDENTS 


Far! of Courtown. Viscount Falkland. 

Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinstone 

Earl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Earl of Stair. | Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til 
Earl Somers. lichewan 


LONDON BOARD 
Chairman—Cuarces Granas, Esq 
Deputy Chairman—Cuaries Downes, Esq. 


H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. [| F.C. Maitland, Esq 
Charles B. Curtis, Esq. William Railton, Esq 


William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician—Anruer H. Hassatr, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James's. 
Surgeona—F. H. THomrson, Esq., 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 91 
1847, is as follows:— 


iS. Berners Street 














Sum 1 Time / Sum added ! Sum adde d ’ Sum : 
. 'to Policy in| to Policy in payable at 
Assured Assured. | 1841. 1348 Death 
£ j £ s.d.} £ s. d £ 8 d 
5000 13 yrs. 10 mo. 683 6 8 "a7 lo 6470 68 
*1000 7 years —_— 157 10 ori 
500 { j year — ll § pd Sill 3 





vear ]S4l a pe 
yment for¥ 


* Examprr.—At the commencement of thé 
aged 30, took out a policy for £1000, the annual } aymel <A 
is £24 1s. 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums 4109 Bis. S” 
the profits being 23 per cent. per annum on the um insu 
(which is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000 he had +! 
added to the policy, almost as much as the pre miums = - 

The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most mod rate be oy 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when ote 
ance is for life. Every information will be afforded on appucal 


to the Resident Director. ees 





’ INRY ath 
§ he INVESTMENT of MONEY with © 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT A 


May, 1S44, secures equ 
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+ho 


CIATION, which was established in 








advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, an ” 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the commun 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest = Funds 
yielded by first-class securities, in which aione tae © 
employed. a for Investment 
Monies deposited with the Assot carpages on ost 
exempt from liabilitics on account of A1le « One ne Lite 
the expenses of management, which are Horne Us) ot  rest@ 
ment, in consideration of the business brought te ™ ‘ 


‘ nae -o_ Topositors enjoy the enul — 
transactions; therefore, Deposit Pony kind—an adt 





by their Capital free from deduction 0 bolde forth or can af? 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, Roids | ’ 
| to its members. Jeasery 


owing to the wind having carried away the canvas | 


roof of a temporary building erected for it: and on 
Tuesday, just after it began, the rain came down in 
torrents, and poured through the canvas on to the 
dancers. Never was such a succession of petty 
disasters! A Roman of old would have considered 
them fearful portents of some approaching vengeance 
of the gods;—and perhaps they may so turn out 
for Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. . 

It was announced some time ago that the Aca- 
démie Frangaise had offered a prize for the best 


essay on English parliamentary eloquence. The | 


Minister of Public Instruction (the same worthy 
who lately issued a decree solemnly reprimanding 
a professor for having written bad poetry) has ob- 


M P la half ‘ rit in 
Interest or Dividend, is payable half-year’s 
July. — 
. CAPITAL STOCK, #} ” 
sinet and § paratc 
The Capital Stock is alt« gether distinct an I nisi! 


1 
It consti 


aT af. 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Departme cagements As 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the a i the securit} 
ciation, and has been provided in orde! to rene 
the Assured complete. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT » cnet cone 
hensive and Wei '"® tw 
This Department embraces a comprehen bie and important 
system of Life Assurance, with many vaiuavs ' 
provements. may be obtained. o gee 
Full information and prospectuses ? *f in. or to th respax 
tion at the Head Office of the Asso —_— 
vents throughout the United Kingcom. _ se Di 
Agents throughout the Rod MORRISON, Managing » 
Natronat AsscRANCE anpD INVES! eat oe , 
7, Sr. Magrin’s Peace, TaaFabass ©s 7 
Loxpow. the Meneg’s8 


. to 
N.B,--Applications for Agencies ms) be made te 


D 
Director. 
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JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 





y° 1857] 




















| crcorrnty JTHORS 
. ITUTE FOR AUT 
an od of SCIENCE, 


: ge Street, Lon DON. 
99, Bacto the 13th and 14th Vict., cap. 115. 


tai Vict-PREsiDENTS. ; 
Marquis of Bristol, &c. ; 


. the Bristol = 
The Most = Lord Justice Knight Bruce, &c. 
The Right Hom Senjamin Disraeli, M.P., &e. 


the Right nee Frederick Fitzclarence, G.C.H., &e. 


ao Viscount Goderich. 
The Bist s. 8 Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S., M.P., &e. 
Sir Geo. Thos. Staunton, : 


Honorary DIRECTORS. 


ren Apsley Pellatt. Esq., M.P. 
The Hon. J. M. —* Henry Pownall, Esq. 





Byng. sa. Wm. Scholefield, Fsq., M.P. 
Wiss non ng Me. Hon. C. Pelham Villiers, M.P. 
Wiliam Ewart: Esq. | James Wyld, Esq. 

Caries Se “arnold, Esq., Herbert Ingram, FEsq., and 


J. 7.8 
faeerae—Thome G. P. Neison, Esq., F.L.S. 


xander Richmond, Esq., and W. Smalley, Esq. 
TaeastrER—Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. 
Manacine Direcror—F. G. Tomlins, Esq. 
SecRETARY—WmM. Loge ss. “ ‘on 
sx—G. E. Dennes, Esq., F.L.S. 
is. gizaben, Paul, and Bates, Si. Strand. 
en of this association are, the forming, with the co- 
Tale? i ure, and those who honour letters, a 


; islat ’ F 
qe ot eee as to the ulterior organization of the 
= wers of literature into a profession. ’ . 
5 tuses to be had at the Office, 30, Sackville Street, 
‘the Agent, Mr. C. Mitchell, Newspaper Press 


Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


acorrone—Ale 


twadon; and of 
tyreetory Office, 


(UERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 











ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

EREBY GIVEN, that the usual Dividend of 
= i ese-tnx) on the paid-up capital of the Share- 
yaders, will be payable at the Office on and after Friday, the 20th 
: st. 

Fant ll of Profit divisible in future among the Share- 
goders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 
snount made by the regular business, the ASSURED will here- 
stor derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, while 
st the same time they will be completely free from liability, 
yecrd by an ample Proprietary Capital—and the advantages of 
seth erstems will thus be combined. 

Persons Assured will in future participate in the Profits in pro- 
sertion to the number and amount of the Premiums paid between 
every Division, so that if only one year’s Premium be received 
stor to closing the books it will obtain its due share. 

‘ ithe PIPTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, declared in January 
ust the sumof ©131,225 was added to Policies then entitled, 
rhich sum produced a Bonus varying with the different ages, 
fom 4} to 55 per cent. on the Premiums paid, during the pre- 
eding Five years; or from &5 to 12 1Os. per cent. on 
the sum assured, 

The next and future Bonuses may be received in cash, or applied 
at the option of the Assured in any other way. 

Credit will be given for halfof the Annual Premiums on Policies 
fe the whole of Life, for five years, at interest, to be paid off at 
the expiration of that time, or earlier, or remain as a permanent 
taree upon the Policy. 

INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the increased 
mak. 

, Medical referees paid by the Society in all cases. 

Caims paid in THIRTY DAYS after proof of death. 

Acopy of the last Report, containing full particulars, with the 
New Prospectus, can now be obtained of any of the Society’s 
wents, or by addressing a line to 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

#, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


(ur OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCTETY for General and Deposit Assurances, Indisputable 
ind Self- protecting Policies. 2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
-inetie—Mr. Commissioner West, the Hon.W. F. Campbell, M.P., 
h _. and John Thomas, Esq. 
aie Periodical Valuation of the Policies effected with this 
ar ce I articipating Scale, Was announced at an Extra- 
pre neral Meeting, held 16th J une, 1852; and the following 
“e will show the effect of the bonus then declared—viz. a sum 
po nny cash bonus of 20 per cent. on policies of five years’ 
Suinatien oe ag pa Fong pw at option, either in 
permanent addition tn the ae eageaong ivision of profits, or as a 
ee ee 




















~ | Perma- | P. Reduced 
£e (nent addi-| Original Annual Reduc- 
g2)| tonto Pre- Premiums tion of 
# | Sum As miums aye il P i 
| u llums. | payable until Premium. 
} sured. jnext Division. 
; £ £s d we . 

8. d. gs. 4. £s. d. £ os. d. 

} 2 1000 8610 0 4817 6 2618 9 21 18 ‘9 
tye | 230 160 6 0 70 0 6 39 9 3 3010 9 
big) 1 %16 0; 9 0 5 5 2 9 317 8 
tle Prt 2311 0 10 711 613 1 3 14 10 
Sis ae | St 4:0 38315 O 24:13 5 14 1 7 
—% 1000 9310 0 27 4 2 17 7 «O 917 2 


E. F. LEFKES, Secretary. 





MPERIAL LIFE Ixcr : 

| AL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Toy yom BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
eae mee AN HUNT. E 
1 EW SCALE oy PALMER, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

VAL > y T : 

"PR af Life hae resent! PREMII MS on Insurances for the whole 
thas been mage 'Y been adopted, by which a material reduc- 
OCR-PIPTine at all ages below 50 years. 

ne ts ePy Ath year. per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 
me toa ieestien may be applied to increase the sum in- 

‘ TE raitetion ae ee in Cash; or to the reduction and 
SETHIRD of the Prgeemiums. 

* “4 fog f th Premium on Insurances of £500 and up- 

* ecb *.m y remain asa debt upon the 

— for the nrecens Ce: by which means £1500 may 

te 8 ~The ane outlay otherwise required for £1000, — 

tine EY Of Policing wt A =! » nd Sums of £50 and upwards on 

oo tft, When ther a x ted with this Company for the whole 
ene Those whe aquired an adequate value. 
—— ho ¢ et Tr : : to ff 

Paar ey 8 large Subscribed Cannes With this Company 

Terese Rote ¢ Capital from the risk incurred 

c ~ tie 
ited rates ROU participat 


sq., Chairman 


ion in Profits may be effected 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 








UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
A Z FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G. 
AND 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 

EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 

a.D. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, WATERLOO 
Prace, Lonpon. DIRECTORS. 

Colonel Sir Frederic Smith, M.P., K.H., F.R.S., R.E., Chairman. 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Admiral of the Fleet, the Right |} Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H., K.C. 

Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. | Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D. 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, ; Captain William Lancey, R.E. 

G.C.B., G.C.H. Wim. Chard, Esq., Navy Agent. 
Lieut.-General Sir Hew D. Ross,! Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. | 

K.C.B., Deputy Adjutant-Ge- , Major-Gen. SirJohn Rolt, K.C.B. 

neral Royal Artillery. 1 Major F.S. Sotheby,C.B.,E.1.C.8. 
Capt. SirGeo. Back, R.N., F.R.S.} Lieut. Gen. Sir G. Pollock,G.C.B. 
Lieut.-Gen. Taylor, C.B.,E.1.C.S8.} Captain William Cuppage, RN. 
Lieut.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard, C.B./ Captain Michael Quin, R.N. 

Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand. 
Puysician—Robert Lee, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 4, Savile Row. 
Counset—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
SoLiicrrors—Messrs. Garrard and James, 13, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East. 
Acrvuary—John Finlaison, Esq., President of the Institute of 
Actuaries. 

ASSURANCES ARE GRANTED upon the lives of persons in 
every profession and station in life, and for every part of the 
world, with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within 
the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and by paymentof a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, persons 
assured in this office may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their Policies. 

Four-Firrus of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured. 

Table I, exhibits the necessary Premiums for the Assurance of 

£100 on a Single Life. 





| | Annual Pre- | Annual Pre- 
. | " j} mium for the | mium for the 
Age. ies eae | oe; a re hole of Life, | whole of Life, 
} j | without } with 
| | i Protits. Profits. 
: £2 a | £ad: ie ae ee 8 |} £ae. a. 
15 014 9 016 6 i; 1 910 138 8 
2¢ O17 7 ; O19 7 } 11311 | 119 5 
25 | a3 H 1 3 0 i | ae | ae f | 22 8 
30 | 14 4 | 167 2 311 29 9 
8 | 18 2 } 110 6 ; 210 6 | 216 6 
4o | 1120 | 11442 | 218 8 | 345 
45 116 9 | 20 § 39 3 | 315 7 
50 24 6 { 210 4 43 3 | zz a | 
55 215 1 j 3 3 4 5 010 6 7 6 
60 311 0 } 4 511 6 5 6 612 6 





JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
I AW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST 
Bd SOCIETY, 30, Essex Street, Strand, London ; and 19, Princess 
Street, Manchester. 
Subscribed Capital, £250,000, in 5000 Shares of £50 each. 
LONDON BOARD. 
DIRECTORS: 
Ralph T. Brockman, Esq. James Macaulay, Esq. 
Benj. Chandler, Jun., Esq. Henry Paull, Esq. 

Edward W. Cox, Esq. Robert Young, Esq. 
Avpirors—E. E. P. Kelsey, Esq., Salisbury; Jamcs Hutton, Esq., 
Moorgate Street. 

Pankers—London and County Bank, 21, Lombard Street. 
Sranpine CounsEL—Henry Stevens, Esq., 7, New Square, 
Lincoln’s-inn, 

ConsuttTine Actrvary—Francis G. P. Neison, Esq., 25, Pall Mall. 
Mepicalt Orricer—Dr. McCann, Parliament Street. 
Soricirok — William Colley, Esq., 16, Bucklersbury. 
Procrorn—H. Pitcher, Esq., Doctors’ Commons. 
Acrvary anp Srecretary—William Neison, Esq., F.S.S. 
MANCHESTER BOARD. 

DIRECTORS: 
Thomas Taylor, Esq., Norfolk 
Street. 


Nicholas Earle, Esq. 
Isaac Hall, Esq. 
W. H. Partington, Esq. G. B. Withington, Esq. 
James Street, Esq. Thomas Whitlow, Esq. 
Banxers—Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart., and Co. 
Cornset—J. P. Lake, Esq., 4, Town Hall Buildings, Cross Street. 
Puysic1rsan—J. L. Bardsley, Esq., M.D., 8, Chatham Street, 
Piccadilly. 
Surncron—R. H. M‘Keand, Esq., 5, Oxford Street, St. Peter's. 
Scurveyvors—Mr. Edward Corbett, Mr. William Radford, and 
Mr. Edward Nicholson. ; 
Acrnts—Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 19, Princess Street. 
SecreTary—W. H. Partington, Esq. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of Assurance 
to Property as well as to Life; and its business consists of— 

The Assurance of Defective and Unmarketable Titles, rendering 
them absolute and perfect. 

The Assurance of Copyholds, Lifeholds, and Leaseholds, thereby 
making them equal to, or even better than Freeholds, for all pur- 
poses of sale or mortgage. - ; 

The redemption of Loans and Mortgages, and guaranteeing their 
absolute repayment within a given period. 

Increased and Immediate Annuities granted upon Healthy as 
well as Diseased Lives. 

The Fidelity of Clerks, Servants, and others guaranteed upon 
the payment of a small annual premium, anda reduction of nearly 
one-half is made when a Life Assurance is combined with the 
Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

Life Assurances effected for the whole term of life, or for a term 
of years, and the premiums can be paid yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly. Re. 

Endowment and Education Assurances and Annuities granted ; 
the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or non-returnable 
system, in case of death before attaining the age agreed upon. 

“Immediate Annuities, or increased incomes, granted in exchange 
or Reversionary Interests. 
: Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by this 
Society are Indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 
Every information furnished, free of expense, by applying to 
; WILLIAM NEISON, Esq., Actuary and Secretary, 
30, Essex Street, Strand, London. 
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BRTANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY , 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Established August 1, 1837.—Empowered by Special Act of 
: Parliament, 4 Vict., cap. 9. 
Chairman—Colonel Roserr ALEXAN per, Blackheath Park. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
INCREASING RATES OF PREMIUM. 

A Table especially adapted to the securing of Loans or Debts, 
and to all other cases where a Policy may be required for a tem- 
porary purpose only, but which may be kept up, if necessary, 
throughout the whole term of life. . 

HALF-CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Credit given for half the amount of the First Seven Annual Pre- 
miums, the amount of the unpaid Half- Premiums being deducted 
from the sum assured when the Policy becomes a claim. 

SUM ASSURED PAYABLE DURING LIFE. 

The amount payable at the death of the Assured, if he die before 
attaining the age of sixty, but to the assured himself, if he attain 
that age, thus combining a provision for old age with an assurance 
upon life. 





ORPHAN’'S ENDOWMENT BRANCH. 

Established for the purpose of affording to parents and others 
the means of having children educated and started in life, by 
securing annuities, to commence at the parents’ death, and to be 
paid until a child, if a son, shall attain his 2lst year, or, if a 
daughter, her 25th year of age. 

These Annuities are at any time commutabdle for their full value, 
if a ready money capital is required for a marriage portion, or on 
entering into business or a profession, 





BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIVE ASSOCIATION, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London, 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 

Annual division of profits—applied in redaction of the current 
year’s premium. 

Policy holders entitled to participate in the profits after pay 
ment of five or seven annual premiums according to the table of 
rates selected. 

Premiums charged for every three months’ difference of age— 
not, as is usually the case, for every whole year only. 

Half credit policies granted on terms unusually favourable to 
the assured, the amount of half premiums for which credit is 
given, being liquidated out of the profits. 

At the Annual General Meeting on the 27th April last, a redue 
tion of 30 per cent. was made in the present year’s premium on all 
policies of tive or seven years’ standing. 

A Board of Directors is attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 

Age of the assured in every case admitted in the policy. 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports. 


Murvat 
Extract from Table with Participation 
in Profits, after Seven Yearly Pay- 


PROPRIETARY 
Extract from the Half 
Credit Rates of Pre 








mium. ments. 
lialf Whole | | 
Premium (Annual ' Half. | Quar- 
& during | Premium Annual Yearly | terly 
< First for Re Age. | Pre Pre- | Pre 
Seven | mainder MUM. | minum. | mium. 
Years. | of Life. | | 
24. 4,1 @ « 4. zre. |\Mthsié «. &i 8. &.2 6. Jo, 
25 019 7 119 2 30 0 {2 7 311 4 2/012 8 
30; 1 1 9 2 3 6 3 27 6/1 4 41/012 4 
35 1 411 2 910 6 12 710/11 4 61012 & 
40 19 2 218 4 9 |2 86 2}1 4 8/012 6 
45 114 lo 3 9 8 40 0 3 3 0/112 3,016 & 
50 22 6 15 0 3 3 8 61/112 6016 7 
55 212 9 5 5 6 6 3 4 1/112 10'016 9 
60 3 6 8 613 4 v 3.4 7/1133 1:°01610 


bk. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


QCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION FOR 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The only Office in which the benefit of Mutual Assurance can be 
obtained at Moderate Premiums. 

PREMIUMS at early and middle ages about a fourth lower than 
in the other Mutual Offices, so that the sum required in them, say 
at age 30, to secure £1000, wouLp secure £1230 in this 

PROPFITS.—The whole are divisible among the Assured, ona 
principle at once safe, equitable, and favourable to good Lives— 
the surplus being reserved for those Members whose Premiums, 
with accumulated interest, amount to the sums In their Policies ; 
in other words, for those by whose longer contributions alone it 
has been created. 

Annual Premium to secure £100, with Profits, at Death :— 

Age2o0 | 25 {| 9 jf 8 { @ | 4 | 6 
£1158 41 18 Of 2 1 642 6 10]2 14 9/3 & 914 1 7 








Or the Premiums may be made to cease after a limited number 
of payments. Those payable during 21 years only will be found 
nearly the same as most participating offices require for the whole 
of life. 

PROGRESS.—Since the Institution of the Society in 1837, up- 
wards of 5670 Policies have been issued, covering assurances 
amounting to nearly Two Millions and a Half. The whole affairs 
are in the most prosperous condition, as shown by the Annual 
Reports, which, with Prospectus, Tables of Premiums, and every 
information, may be obtained free on application. 

LONDON BRANCH, 12, MOORGATE STREET. 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION. — GODFREY’S 
ve EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recom- 
mended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving 
the SKIN, and giving ita blooming and charming appearance, 
being at once a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. 
It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its 
balsamic and healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, 
or eruption; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2s, 9d., with 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
° WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 





AGENTS WANTED. 


each, cash—260, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tue annual general meeting of the proprietors was held last week 
at Radley's Hotel, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, to receive the 
report of the Directors as to the progress of the Company during 
the year ending the 30th of June last, and also as to the result of 
the quinquennial investigation, and the bonus to be thereon de- 
clared ; to elect a Director in the room of the Hon. J. C. Talbot, 
Q.C., deceased, and an Auditor in the room of Mr. T. G. Sam- 
brooke, who goes out by rotation; and for other business. 

Owing to the melancholy decease of Mr. Talbot, the Chairman 
of the Board, Mr. Peacock, the Vice-Chairman, presi/ed. 

‘ The advertisement calling the meeting having been read by the 
ctuary, 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by expressing the pro- 
found regret with which he, in common with all connected with 
the Compary, regarded the loss they had sustained in the recent 
death of their late most excellent and able Chairman, the Hon. 
Mr. Talbot. All who knew him were aware how well qualified he 
was to be the Chairman of an Institution like this. His talents 
were well known ; his firmness, decision, and judgment exceeded 
all that he had ever witnessed in a public man. Their loss, then, 
in the death of such a man, was proportionably great ; and though 
they must bow to it with the best grace they could, they all felt 
that it would be long before they would be able to put such a man 
in the chair of the Company as the late Mr. Talbot. With respect 
to the business of the present meeting, the Directors were anxious 
that the proprictors should have as satisfactory a report on the 
stateand prospects of the Company presented to them as possible; 
and all he had to say was, that he hoped they would find it satisfac- 
tory: at allevents, ifthey did not, they ought to find it satisfactory, 
for it was founded on fact; there was no cooxinoin it; theirexcel- 
lent friend, the Actuary, had been indefatigable for months past 
in endeavouring to get a correct view of every item, account, and 
figure appertaining to the Company, and he would bring the 
results of his labours before them. He would show them that 
their establishment was progressing. With a little more assist- 
ance from their friends, they would be able to make more head 
than they had yet done. Looking over the list of proprietors, it 
was really astonishing that so few had lent them a helping hand 
to get insurances, or had insured themselves. He trusted this 
matter would be looked to in future. Mr. Jellicoe would now 
read the report, and any further explanation that might be re- 
quired would be readily given; but he thought they would all 
agree that the report was a very satisfactory one. 

The Actuary then read the report, which was as follows — 


REPORT. 


“The first quinquennial investigation of the liabilities of the 
Eagle Company since ite junction with the Protector, in 1847, is 
an event which the Directors, and no doubt yourselves, regard 
with much interest. It will now for the first time be seen to 
what extent that arrangement has been advantageous, and how 
far the favourable anticipations which were entertained when it 
was originally entered into have been actually realised. Before 
they proceed, however, to lay before you the resalt of this inquiry, 
it will be proper to advert briefly to the transactions of the finan- 
cial year just concluded, and with this view they beg your atten- 
tion to the following report, received from your auditors :— 

“ The Auditors’ report was here read, from which it appeared, 
that the income of the year from new premiums was £5947 4s. 2d.; 
from renewal premiums, £90,670 4s. 5d.; and from interest, 
£31,433 198. The claims were, £60,177 9s. 4d.; the amount allowed 
for surrender of assurances, £4706 4s. 4d.; the expenses, £5653 
19s. 5d.; and the total assets, £738,884 17s. lid. 

“This statement differs in nothing very materially from those 
which have been submitted to you during the last two or three 
years, save as regards the amount of claims on decease of lives 
assured. This the Directors are happy to say is less, as compared 
with that of the previous year, by the sum of £23,513 12s. 5d. On 
the other hand, the premiums on new assurances are greater by 
upwards of £600; the amounts in the two years being, respec- 
tively, £5339 13s. 9d. and £5947 4s. 2d. 

“ As the transactions of the year will be necessarily included in 
the review to be taken of the quinquennial interval just termi- 
nated, your Directors will not dctain you further with this report, 
but proceeding at once to the more important business of the 
mecting, will now request your attention to the following report 
received from your Actuary :— 


“ACTUARY'S REPORT. 
“To the Directors of the Eagle Insurance Company. 

*“ Gentlemen,—In conformity with the regulation adopted at the 
annual general meeting in 1847, by which it was ordered that 
thenceforth the surplus should be determined and divided quin- 
quennially instead of septenniolly, as theretofore, an investigation 
was commenced early iu the present year as to the condition of 
the various assets of the Company, and the nature of the very 
numerous assurance contracts which it has entered into, so as to 
determine, as soon after the 30th June as possible, the liabilities 
existing under them, and the precise position of the Company's 
affairs at that date. This portion of the work is now completed, 
and I have the honour to submit the following es the result of it. 


It appears that the assurances in force in the Fagle 
Company on the 30th June, 1847, were 2684, assuring 
And paying premiums of £58,705, whilst ‘those added 
by the junction with the Protector and another small 

Assurance Company, consisted of 1315, assuring 
And paying premiums of £34,575. The number effected 

since is 1299, assuring ........--...+5. eee 
And paying premiums of £29,695. These together make 

a total of 5,208, assuring.......... ees eenuves 
And pating premiums of £122,975. Deducting the 

number lapsed during the five years by decease of 

the lives assured, and other causes, there remained 
in force on the 30th June last 3914, assuring 
And paying premiums of £92,759, the number of cach 

class being as exhibited in the schedule annexed to 

this report. 

“A careful and rigorous estimate has been made of the liability 
as regards the sums and previous additions guaranteed under all 
these contracts, and also of the value of the premiums payable in 
respect of them, and a similar process had been gone through with 
regard to the re-assurances effected with other companies, the 
number and particulars of which appear in the foregoing sche- 
dule. The several items constituting the assets of the Company 
have also been cirefully revised, and due allowances made for any 
changes tending to incresse or diminish their value. The result 
of all these operations will be seen in the following statement, 


£1,827,050 
£1,005 469 
£806 956 


£3,639,475 


£2,723,512 
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which exhibits the total value of the Company’s assets and liabi- 
lities, as they existed on the 30th June last:~ 


ASSETS. 
Crs. £ 8. d. 
Assets of the Company as shown by the Auditor's 
PIORG, 0.0 cae ct iene Bide ccbewesescseiseciscvess 100884 17 11 
Present value of £92,759 8s. 3d. per annum re- 
ceivable in premiums ............... 1,003,938 0 6 


Present value of £76,714 re-assured with other 
CD be 66 b-68 +s 680 OU 65 680s 8x 680606 60004008 





Total...cccccccee £1,783,408 12 11 





LIABILITIES. 

Drs. £ 5. d. 
Interest Gwe to PYOPTICtOTS ..cccccccccccccccecces 4,744 3 9 
Claims and additions unpaid ..........cc80cceeee 26,932 12 2 | 
Annuities, &c. due, but unpaid .........ccccccece 938 10 5 
Present value of £2,723,513 assured by the Company 1,380,515 5 0 


Present value of £2868 4s. 6d. per annum payable 

by the Company 
nn 6s oe ods sass 06 cnaed Saw eoeeuncies se 
ee NE. oe bods Code Sus UNOS acseudes sdds canese 


34,044 16 10 
121,524 0 0 
213,709 4 9 


ee ee 





Total............ £1,782,408 12 11 


** From the foregoing statement it will be seen, that after mak- 
ing allowance for every ascertained claim, and for every possible 
liability and contingency, there remainsa gross surplus of £213,709 
4s. 9d.; and <f this sum I would beg to recommend that £60,676 be 
appropriated to the purposes of the present division, the remain- 
ing £153,039 4s. 9d. being left, with its accumulations, to go in aid 
of the fund for future additions or reductions of premiums, &c. 

“The allotment of this portion of the surplus will entitle the 
proprietors toa bonus of 10 per cent., or ten shillings per share, 
making with the dividend now falling due, fifteen per cent., or 
tifteen shillings per share. 

““The policy-holders, on the othcr hand, will get in present 
value, the sum of £48,536, about equivalent to a reversionary 
addition of £120,000 to the sums assured. The share of each of the 
assure tl in this aggregate addition will be ascertained with the 
utmost dispatch. But since it will require upwards of 35,000 dis- 
tinct calculations to determine it, and its value under the proposed 
forms, some considerable time must necessarily elapse before the 
whole can be completed. The average addition will, however, be 
not far from 28 per cent. on the premiums paid since the division 
in 1847. 

“It may, perhaps, gratify curiosity, to mention that the annual 
average of the principal items of account during the five years has 
been as follows :— 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 


5,932 0 2or 29,695 1 Oinall. 
Renewal ditto ....... 90,124 15 », 450,623 15 1077, 
Interest 30,786 12 , 153,933 0 1 ,, 


New Premiums 2 
2 
0 
COMBED 6 cccccccccccsccces ccs G86 19 8 ,, 243,14818 7 ,, 
3 
9 


ed 


CE OMIGOUR cc ccccteccccasesss €8038 11 » meer m § ,, 
Expenses. 5,771 0 » 28,855 41 ,, 

““ Also that of the assets of £738,884 17s. 11d. reported by the 
Auditors. 


ee 


£ . & £ «a. d. £e. d. 
240,708 7 4 is invested in life intercste, Per cent. 
paying per annum ...... 13,356 17 5or51l 0 


is invested in mortgages .. 5or4 7 7 
is invested in Government 

ee ee 
is invested in reversions .. 
at the time unproductive .. 


233,729 11 10,233 12 


215,282 18 2 


on 


6,818 12 3o0r3 3 4 
480 5 Sor4 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 


12.007 1 0 
37,157 O @O 





738,884 17 Il 30,889 7 9or4 3 7 

“The total yielding an aggregate interest of £30,889 7s. 9d., or 
£4 3s. Ta. per cent. on the average. 

““I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
“* Your very obedient servant, 
*C. JELLICOB." 

““ Such, gentlemen, is the promising condition of the Company's 
affairs, as reported by your Auditors and Actuary, and most care- 
fully and minutely verified by your Directors. They congratulate 
you upon it as fulfilling your previous anticipations, and amply 
justifying the wisdom and prudence of the step which, in 1847, 
you were induced to take. 

“Adopting then your Actuary’s recommendation, with refer- 
enee to the present division (the soundness and propriety of which 
your Directors have fully satisfied themselves of), the bonus pay- 
able to you on this occasion will, as already stated, be at the rate 
of fifteen per cent., or fifteen shillings per share, (the current 
dividend included.) and this you will reccive free of income-tax, 
on and after the 4th day of October next. 

“ AS regards the portion to be distributed amongst the assured, 
your Directors have for some time past had under their considera- 
tiom a more satisfactory mode of dividing it, and they have deter- 
mined, as being more consistent with their existing regulations, 
and with the facilities now so generally afforded, to allow the 


assured to participate, after paying five annual premiums, instead | 
of requiring the previous payment of eight as heretofore, and to | 


give them four options instead of two only, from which to select 
a mode of receiving their share of the surplus. That is to say, 
they propnse that it shall be had either in cash, in reduction of 
the five annual premiums next payable, in reduction of all the 
premiums payable thereafter, or lastly, by way of an addition to 
the sum assured. Your Directors further propose that a propor- 
tiomate addition shall be made for the interval between any given 
division and the time of the decease of the lives assured, and thus 
by these arrangements the policy-holders will be in precisely the 
same position as if a valuation were made, and the surplus dis- 
tributed every year, instead of quinquennially. In other words, 
those who are entitled to participate will begin todo soat the end 
of the first five years, or just before the sixth annual premium 
becomes duc, and will then, in effect, continue to do so every year 
until that in which the decease of the life assured shall occur. 

“* Your Directors will now conclude their report, not doubting 
that you will find in it ample reason to be satisfied with the state 


| of your affairs, and that the assured and the pu lic will appreciate 


the solid advantages which the great wealth and stability of the 
Company enable it to offer them.” 
The Chairmaar said, the question now was the reception and 


39,585 14 6 | 








adoption of the report ; but if the proprietors wished to express | 


any opinion upon it, it was open to them to do so. The Chair- 


man, after a pause, put the adoptio . 
which was agreed As pannioneueiy. mE Ge report to the meeting, 

Mr. Cuthbert said he found the general fund amount to £73 
but he was anxious to know, as nearly as could be wh —— 
amount was in 1847. . o What the 

The Actuary said the gre s nes 
oun £193,000. gTOSs amount, as nearly 

Mr. Cuthbert said, it must be very gratifying to every gent) 
man present, to hear so flattering an account as that wh, the 
had that day had from their worthy Actuary. He ha i elie teed 
from Mr. Jellicoe, that five years ago their assets were only abou; 
£493,000, whereas, since then, they had reached £738 000’; sai 
large amount indeed for so short a period. He should bt. yo , A 
the report could be printed and sent to all the proprietors urgit z 
them at the same time to lend a hand to the good work, by whi 
not only themselves, but their families, would be benefit ie 

The Chairman said that the report would be circulated imme. 
diately amongst the proprietors by the more rapid means of = 
—— press, and that the assured would also receive 4 ¢ py 
of it. P) 

The Chairman said that the next business was the election of a 
Director to fill up the vacancy caused by the lamented death of 
Mr. Talbot. There was only one candidate for the office, namely 
Mr. T. G. Sambrooke, one of their respected Auditors, but the elec, 
tion must take place by ballot. 

The ballot then took place, and Mr. Sambrooke was declared 
duly elected. 

Mr. Sambrooke returned thanks. 

Mr. Allen was, also without opposition, clected Auditor, in the 
room of Mr. Sambrooke. 

Mr. Robert Thompson said, that for the last two years it had 
fallen to his jot to convey the thanks of the meeting to the Board 
for the great attention they had paid to their interests. Th: 
pleasure he had felt in doing so was doubled on the present occa 
sion by the admirable statement of the excellent position of the 
Company’s affairs which they had given them. He begged, there- 
fore, to propose a vote of thanks to all the Directors, and he hoped 
that they might continue long to carry on the affairs of the Com- 
pany with the same success. 

The motion having been duly seconded and unanimously 
agreed to, 

The Chairman acknowledged the compliment on the part of 
himself and his brother Directors, who, he said, were glad to 
possess so completely the confidence of the proprietors, as was 
evidenced by the business having gone off so pleasantly that day 

Svery member of the Board was sincerely desirous to render 
himself as useful as possible to the Company, and with the active 
co-operation of the proprietors, they hoped in a few years hence 
to be able to place its affairs in a more flourishing state than any- 
thing they had yet seen. Before they separated, he asked them 
to join in a vote of thanks to their excellent friend on his right 
hand—their Actuary-—who was, indeed, the right hand of the 
Company. He was, he (the Chairman) might add, the very prince 
of Actuaries, and as such, and for his exertions in promoting the 
interests of the Company, was entitled to their best thanks. 

The motion was cordially carried. . 

The Actuary expressed his obligations to the Chairman for the 
very kind manner in which mention had been made of his ser- 
vices. He was happy to think that the Company was faithfully 
and zealously served, not only by the Actuary, but by all om x 
gentlemen who were in the office of the Company under Ah 
He might perhaps take that opportunity of alluding to a circum 
stance which placed the Company very undeservedly at & Gs 
advantage in comparison with other Companies. It was we 
known that the “ Eagle”? ws originally a strictly prop 
office, and that it only admitted the assured to participate | : 
surplus profits at a comparatively late period. Sev¢ ral of the ~ 
Companies had done the same thing, but the course pursuee,} 
them had been, he believed, in every instance different from — 
adopted by the “‘ Eagle.’ They, one and all, excluded thos ng 
were assured at the time of the change from any yep Hog 
the advantages which it was to confer. The Eagle,” vee > the 
trary, freely admitted all who were at the time —_— pag 
office, although of course the ariginal contract with Ae year’ 
for the amount of their insurance, and nothing —_.. pert 
elapsed, these policy-holders, observing that the additions oo: 
were small in comparison with those awarded to yore pen 
same date in other Companies, expressed a ne from the 
pointment, forgetting that they could only arpree ge a peer 
date of their admission as participators, and not — a change 
assurance, since it was, of course, impossible pom to mention 
could act retrospectively. He thought it necessar : cxgeomed 
these facts, knowing that the disappointment _" et wot oun 
by these early members of the Society at a he disadvantag 
sponding with their expectati ms, had operatec ba — as deserving 
of the Company, whose liberality in this particu agent at that 
of a better recompense. The position of eager b ty, was Bece? 
early stage, and of those now coming into the that the re was 3B 
sarily wholly different. Indeed, he believed pr advantages t 
Company in a position to offer more age 5g ; 
persons effecting insurances than the Eagk rs 
garded its stability, the extent of Its rope sch ment. 
penditure, or its truly honest and skilful manag ‘ nosed a rote of 

Mr. Robert Alexander Gray, a Director, Prope” nm 
thanks to Mr. Sambrooke and Mr. Lynde, ya os flected U 
manner in which they had performed ee eel natu 
hizhest credit upon them. He had felt gre h , Roard, and he 
appointment of Mr. Sambrooke to a s apt nag : 
no doubt that he would prove & valuable ena ex preset’ 

Mr. Sambrooke briefly returned thanks, and e a r 
that Mr. Lynde was absent through indisposition 

The proceedings then terminate d. 


. ~ ¥ 
The Directcrs and Officers of the Company! 
are as follows :— 
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